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large quantities of Potash 


the soil. Supply 


Potash 


ral quantities by the use 
rtilizers containing oft 
than 10% actual Pot. 

Better and more profit. 
yields are sure to follow, 


mphlets are not advertising circulars boo 
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Stephen, N. B., Dec. 2, Alvin C 
of Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Bartlett, 
, 2 months. Le 

ith Brewer, Dec. 11, William Kerr, 
years, 10 months. 

mont, Dec. 8, Albion K. P. Reed, aged 


Bart. 
aged 


ona, Nov. 25, James McLeod, aged 65 
| months. 

iton, Dec. 16, Capt. Jason Trask, aged 
, 8 months. ; 

iter Harbor, Dec. 6, infant son of Mr, 
. C. E. Pendleton, aged 2 days. 
stbrook, Dec. 8, James H. Welsh, aged 


ildoboro, Dec. 6, Emerson Shuman, 
years. f ; 
mouthville, Dec. 12, Mrs. Annie, wife 
n Arsenuldt, aged 19 years. 





Congressional. 
nate, Wednesday, several Senators 
horoughly in earnest about. the 
nt’s message and proposed to back 
in the most substantial manner, 
this idea in view, Mr. Chandler, 
ww Hampshire, introduced a 
ich provides that the President 
| he is hereby authorized and 
d to strengthen the military 
ent by adding thereto, equipped 
1,000,000 infantry rifles, 1,000 
vy field artillery and not exceed- 
)0 heavy guns for fortifications, to 
‘ured by manufacture in the arse- 
by contract for manufacture or by 
purchase in this country or else- 
according to the discretion of the 
sot, who shall conform when prac- 
without unwise delay, to the 
is prescribed for making contracts 
ivchases by existing laws. The 
$1,000,000 is appropriated to carry 
ect the provisions of this act. 
Hill (N. Y.) introduced a bill to 
the law which provides that no 
who held a commission in the 
r navy of the United States at the 
ing of the late rebellion and who 
‘ds served in any capacity in the 
‘y, naval or civil service of the 
‘rate States, shall be appointed to 
sition in the army or navy of the 
States. He asked that the bill 
upun its passage at once, remark- 
‘t it was particularly proper and 
ine at this critical period of our 
, that such an Offensive epithet 
be wiped out. The bill was 
ito remain onthe table for the 


fouse, Wednesday, immediately 
1e reading of the journal, Mr. Hitt 
ked unanimous consent for the 
; consideration of a bill which he 
the desk and had read. It appro- 
$100,000 for the payment of the 
es of the commission suggested by 
snt Cleveland in his message yes- 
for the purpose of determining the 
ivisional line between Venezuela 
itish Guiana. The reading of the 
s followed by applause, and it re- 
& unanimous passage. 
Senate,on Thursday, refused to 
hot haste the House bill appro 
- $100,000 for the expenses of the 
ed commission to Veuezuela. Mr. 
un applauded the President for 
ssage, but the Senate should pro- 
\utiously in the matter. The bill 
ed by the House should be amend- 
ined and limited. He endors 
nroe doctrine, but its application 
;country to a specific case was% 
‘of the gravest importance to the 
civilized world. The controversy 
‘ious one, but Mr. Sherman said he 
.d it would end peaceably. The 
h people would uot halt when they 
ved that the doctrine of Monroe 
Iso asserted by Canning, whet 
minister. Mr. Sherman did not 
the yuestion should be postponed 
ayed, but the bill should be re 
toa proper committee, It _was 
d to consider the bill in committee 
whole. a 
Hale of Maine introduced a bi 
rizing the President to have cot 
ed by contract to the lowest - 
ble bidder, six sea going coas 
eel battleships of about 11,000 tons 
cement designed to carry pe 
st armor and the most powerful 
nce and of the highest rate © 
to cost $4,000,000 each, and for? 
io boats to cost $175,000 each. Not 
than two of the battleships 2% 
than six of the torpedo beats a 
built on the Pacific coast, nor more 
-wo of either class built in one yt 
he Senate, Friday, the bill provide 
or a commission to Venezaela = 
ptly passed. Some of the on 
‘invited caution, bat had no ed 
f combatting the President. at 
ire passed without amenadmed 
s it came from the House. 
» President sent a message 
hes, asking that Congress - 
pt measures on the financial qu of 
He bopes that some meast a 
will be passed before an adjo" 
for the holidays. ’ 
reress will sit during the holiday” 
‘mulate plans of reiief on the -: 
juestion. Two ana meas 
1 submitted, it is said. 
» President having refused to acoehe 
vm Katahdin, built at the Bett ol 
's, a joint resolution was —- my 
» House, Monday, providing * 


to both 
take 


1ase. rk i 

e President is hard at woreslole 

‘ing members of the comm in 
ced } 


he names will be announ “ 
jays. Politics will not be cons! colt 
eir selection, but each Ww! : 
| the respect and confidence ° 


l. lef 
yaker Reed has. named Mr. Dio ay? 
airman of the committee 0? of 


Means; Mr. Boutelle, chairs 


l affairs committee, and MT. iis 
chairman of committee 0 Pu 


lings. 
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AMaine Haver. 


“A. writer in a leading dairy journal 
makes the charge that the newly estab- 
lished dairy schools teach the art of 
butter making only from the separator 
process of creaming milk, Is there any- 
thing in his claim? 








Much experimenting has been carried 
on at the stations for the prevention of 
“‘geab”’ on potatoes. For one the writer 
has never been much troubled with his 
crop from that cause, and has not con- 
sidered ita serious menace to the crop 
in this State. / 

Hon. E. E. Parkhurst, Presque Isle, 
reports marked results from the use of 
the Bordeaux mixture on a twenty-four 
acre field of potatoes, A small section 
of the field was left unsprayed. On this 
the vines died earlier, thére were more 
rotten potatoes, and the yield was much 
less. 

An enthusiastic dairyman in writing 
of using a separator in place of deep 

setting milk, says he gets ‘‘more and 
better cream,” and “better skim milk.” 
Isn't that claim alittle loud? We had 
always supposed the cleaner the milk 
was creamed the poorer the skim milk 
that was left. 





Our subscribers should not overlook 
the fact that the columns of the Farmer 
are open to them at all times for the ex- 
pression of their views on all the passing 
topics of the day relating to the farm, 
garden or orchard. Much information 
can thus be conveyed, while at the same 
time one communication serves to draw 
out the views of others. 


THE SCORE CARD. 


The adoption of the score card, and 
the employment of experts to handle 
them, at our fairs, is still being pushed 
tothe attention of those interested in 
our annual competative exhibitions. 
The Maine Farmer has heartily endorsed 
this method of distinguishing merit, but 
at the same time and with it has empha- 
sized the necessity of putting the respon- 
sible work of using the cards only into 
hands who are critical judges and are 
familiar with the application of the scale 
of points to the work in hand. In con- 
nection with this method of work, else- 
where as well as in our own State, not a 
little sharp criticism crops out, from 
time to time, from men whom it is well 
tolisten to, Our State Fair has to come 
in for a share of this. This comes from 
well meaning, candid men, themselves 
good judges, and it is useless for those 
responsible for the management to pass 
it by with the claim it was not deserved. 
At the dairy meeting at Norway our 
State Fairs got a severe scoring, not 
from the dairymen alone nor chiefly, but 
from those representing, and interested 
in, the different cattle organizations in 
the State as well. Nor did this appear 
tobe done for the purpose of finding 
fault, but rather for the reason it is be- 
lieved the work can be essentially im- 
Proved, and that the society should make 
effort to do it. 

We mention these matters at this time 
hot for the purpose of showing to our 
fair officials that those whom they serve 
are not fully satisfied, but ratber to say 
that now is a good time to talk over 
these matters with all concerned with 
the view to bringing about a better use 
of the score card, and with it better 





Satisfaction among the different parties | P 


On whom the 


fall results of its application 


o 4. take it for granted, and have 
bon . tof the correctness of the posi- 
7 s at our exhibition managers wish 
do for all concerned the very best 
—s under the circumstances. 
Rea Whole matter, then, be freely 
“= sed. The columns of the Farmer 
; °pen, and now while the plans for 
sae year are being laid, is the proper 
ote Compare views or suggest im- 
Sg It is a matter that con- 
yn exhibitors and managers alike, and 
need will be benefited by an 
‘scussion and free expression of 


ODini Rien - 

pe Exhibitors and others inter- 
1ave—- expresse i ion; 

what have I d dissatisfaction; 


a they to suggest in the way of 
Provement? Let us hear from them. 


KL 
SCIENTIFIC RATIONS. 


It is said that 


. a new “ 
Mtion” army “emergency 


ood — been on trial with the 
om ‘ ates army, and that it is found 
haben” This ration consists of coffee 
ote and compressed soup. These 
7 oie to contain in substance all 
o ne material of the favorite army 
ow ack and ordinary army coffee. 
€ first test of the new mixtures was 

© by troops located at Fort Logan, 
“ Pree The result was that 
oe Pe the fifty men making up the 
and a were taken with griping 
wating aon non-assimilation of the 
ten Science stumbles when it at- 
Shy deal with life, whether repre- 
~* — animals or plants. The scien- 
: aon theoretically is all right for 

“ts — but the living stomach 
oon — science is at naught. It is 
“sep © same holds true in certain 
a ns with the domestic animals. 
Science must, be tested through 


Practice 
ted, — its methods can be 


ol, 


true with plant life, and we never have 
been convinced that the theory of feed- 
ing living plants has yet been mastered. 
‘Feed the plant and the plant will feed 
you,” isa trueism, no doubt, but the 
plant alone can tell in just what forms 
it can take this food, and how much in 
quantity it needs and can utilize. The 
element of life science can give us no 
measure, 

Our domestic animals are provided 
with organs prepared to take food ina 
form and of akind corresponding with 
the surroundings in which they were 
designed to live. It is quite reasonable 
to suppose that the form in which they 
are to be taken is quite as important as 
the kind. Hence a wide deviation from 
the natural may be, when long con- 
‘tinued, as disastrous to the cow or the 
horse as were the concentrated pellets 
to the soldiers. At any rate, until more 
is known of foods and feeding, it will be 
well not to entirely ignore nature’s 
methods. Science can aid us in dis- 
closing the hidden secrets of nature, but 
practice alone can determine the results 
of their application to living organisms. 


FARMERS HAVE TIME TO READ. 


A correspondent of an exchange in 
commending a book which has recently 
appeared from the publishers, puts 
down his recommendation in this form: 
“This work is so comprehensive and so 
practical, and there is so much condensed 
in such a small space, that any farmer 
can find time to read it.” A gross error 
is embodied in the paragraph quoted, 
yet it is frequently thrust upon our atten- 
tion by writers who evidently know little 
of farm life, or else purposely mislead 
their readers in this regard. The quota- 
tion, innocently no doubt, carries with it 
the idea that farmers are an overworked 
class, have little time to read, and there- 
fore read but little. And this is really 
the idea that many have of us. 

Now, there could hardly be penned a 
greater error. Farmers are not an over- 
worked class. In fact, there is no class 
of laborers having work on hand at all 
times that are so little chained to the 
tread-mill of labor as are the farmers. 
Work well and hard they do, that is, the 
enterprising ones, yet there are snatches 
of time, leisure hours, stormy days, and 
above all long winter evenings, which 
give leisure and the opportunity for 
reading far above that of any other class 
of laboring people. 

Farmers read, too. Go to our country 
village post offices, here in the East all 
through, and the farmers’ mails are the 
heaviest. They read not only books and 
papers devoted to the business in which 
they are engaged, but they read the po- 
litical papers and the current literature 
of the day. Politicians know that the 
farmers are well posted in both National 
and State politics, and well understand 
men and measures connected therewith. 
It is not necessary, therefore, that a 
treatise be brief in order to make it pos- 
sible that farmers may master it. There 
is too much of this misrepresentation 
abroad. Too many who write for the 
public eye are not familiar with country 
life, and are as a result too frequently 
misrepresenting and caricaturing it. 








CAN THE COST OF CROPS BF REALIZED 
IN FEEDING STOCK? 


From H. L. Leland’s ‘Farmers’ 
Column” in the Piscataquis Observer, 
we copy the following suggestive article: 
“Last week we talked of the loss that 
too often comes in feeding stock, and 
romised to attempt to point out a more 
profitable way in feeding so much of 
farm crops as are fed at home to the farm 
stock. In beginning we ask the farmer 
first of all to sit down and take a careful 
inventory of the crops grown, to deter- 
mine their cost to him, 
As an example to illustrate, suppose 
farmer A has this year harvested 35 tons 
of hay, that he has also grown two acres 
of corn, and four acres of mixed grain. 
We wiil not take into account other crops 
raised,| as these will include nearly all 
that he will feed out to stock. What is 
the cost of growing these crops? How 
much does it cost to produce a ton of 
each? In the last Report of Maine Agri- 
culture, Sec. McKeen gives the cost of a 
ton of hay as $11.50. 
This may be a little too high, and we 
will place the cost at $10 aton. Thirty- 
five tons at $10 a ton makes the hay cost 
farmers $350. What is the cost of grow- 
an acre of corn? 
We will make the following estimate, 
and hope our farmers who may have the 
figures will set us right if we place the 
estimate too high or too low. 
One Acre of Corn, 





Dr. 
Carting manure......... ee er $4 
Value of manure used by crop......... * 
Plowing and harrowing. .........+..++ 5 
Fertilizer, 400 lbs.... ‘ 6 
Planting......-+.+:+:> ayer, Lie 
Cultivating and hoeing.............+. 3 
Harvesting and husking.............. 8 
Total cost....... eT ST ee $36 
Cr. 
By 40 bushels shelled corn..........+. 
“ 2tons corn fodder........+-.++++++ 
Estimated value of fodder. .........+.+- $16 
ws oe  , ¢ ciedevseeenal 20 


$36 
Cost per bushel, fifty cents. 
We will not itemize the cost of raising 
the mixed grain crop, but will call the 
crop of grain on the four acres 160 
bushels produced at a cost of 25 cents a 
bushel, making the total cost of grain 
$40. This gives as the cost of the hay, 
corn and grain as follows: 


Hay, 35 tons at $10............00++0% $350 
Corn, 80 bushels at 50 cents........++ 40 
Corn \fodder, 4 tons at $8.........-+- 32 
Mixed grain, 160 bushels at 25 cents... 4 


Total cost of crops..........+-+++ $462 
Farmer A or B, or any farmer who has 
produced crops costing him $462 should 





© contend the same holds 


be able to feed those crops so that he 


can realize their full cost; and better 
than this, he ought to get a profit over 
cost of product. Can he do it? It is 
evident he ought to do it, and unless he 
can do it, he is not getting a fair com- 
pensation for his labor. 

To do it calls for a keen foresight in 
selecting the right kiad of stock, and the 
best of their kind. It calls also for intel- 
ligence and system in feeding and caring 
for the stock. In short, in our opinion, 
it is only the best farmer who can sell his 
crops to his stock at their full cost. We 
are minded to leave the problem right 
here, hoping some good farmer will come 
to the rescue and tell us what stock to 
feed, aud how to feed to get full pay for 
the crops fed out. 


Mr. Leland is well known as a close 
student of farm economy, and he does 
well to bring this matter out to the at- 
tention of farmers. Whether or not one 
agrees with all of Mr. Leland’s figures of 
cost, certainly his claim is sound that 
crops fed out should return their cost 
and a margin in addition. 

That it is as difficult as intimated to 
realize more than cost for fodders fed 
out to stock we do not admit. 

Farmers are frequently misled in these 
matters,and especially those doing a small 
business only, by the fact that so much 
is fed to animals which do not bring 
their return therefrom in a cach form. 
As an example the family horse is kept, 
is a necessity, the family would not do 
without him for twice the cost, yet he 
does not pay in cash form. One, two or 
more pigs are fed for family supply, and 
are lost sight of in the reckoning. The 
best cow in the herd is not even enough 
to supply the family wants. All these, 
and more too, omitted from the list in 
balancing the accounts in asmall busi- 
ness would lead, and do lead, to errone- 
ous conclusions. 

But without doubt Mr. Leland is cor- 
rect'in his claim that it takes foresight 
and business judgment to feed out the 
products of the farm ata profit to the 
feeder. It cannot be done by growing 
colts of a kind without a value, fattening 
oxen at a loss, feeding hogs to great 
weights, or keeping cows that are good 
for nothing. Good cows well cared for 
return a handsome profit; choice calves 
are worth more than their cost; a select 
flock of ewes are good property; thrifty 
pigs more than pay their keep, and well 
bred colts cost but little to grow up 
when too much time is not spent over 
them in playing they are trotters. Thus 
in the exercise of a sound business 
judgment the farmer need find no diffi- 
culty in realizing a fair measure of profit 
from feeding out the crops of the farm. 
Keep and feed the kind of stock only 
that pays for its feed, should be his 
motto. This winter is a good time to 
figure on the problem. Farmers need to 
know what they are about. 





YIELD OF POTATOES. 





The latest Government report states 
that the average yield of potatoes for 
the entire country the past season, was 
slightly over 100 bushels per acre. The 
highest average known before this was 
about 94 bushels per acre in 1891. The 
States showing the highest average are 
as follows: 

Bushels per acre 


Utah abd eehene when 6on8OS4660R048 6088 172 
MINE 0. eee eee eee r eee eeenteeeeees 163 
PED. oc abesceescecsocrdeceserdes 158 
DEE cwaccédecetonsecenceessesee 1 
PS, on seacesatesnvete snes 138 
BE MEEEEND. oc cvccccsecceecesecs 134 
PUREED cccccoccee-coccesecese 133 
bn o6600666cesseresdesoede 128 
i Cs cc hecackebotchgeesenceae 122 
Pennsylvania .........seeeeereeesces 111 
a 6-0 00 465004000500006045900 107 
MR. wccccecceccesoscosescencdecese 106 


These averages show only one State 
ahead of Maine in the yield per acre of 
this crop, and that State, it is not out of 
place to bear in mind, is where crops 
are produced by irrigation alone. It is 
of interest to note further that the top 
yields, aside from what is secured 
through irrigation, are in the East where 
the soil has long been under cultivation. 
This is not only the case with potatoes, 
but is the same with all crops adapted 
to the locality. 





GUERNSEY CATTLE. 


The Guernsey breed of cattle are on 
the increase in the country at large and 
particularly soin New England. The 
annual Meeting of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club was recently held in New 
York city. The membership of the club 
bas reached 142. About thirty animals 
have been imported the past year, and 
there has been a great gainin the num- 
ber of animals registered. There are 
now 4,291 bulls registered, and 8,466 
cows—a gain of 1,100 during the year. 
The club is in good condition financially, 
all debts and expenses having been paid 
and leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$441.10. Maine shares a goodly meas- 
ure of the increase of stock noted. 





BITTER MILE. 


If Geo. R. Polley of Bowdoinham 
will take for a time the clover, hay, cot- 
ton seed meal and corn stalks away from 
his cows, he may remove the cause 
of bitter milk. Give them a change in 
diet, good fine hay, corn meal and shorts 
(sweet), perhaps a few stalks, if they are 
| perfectly sweet. But first, last, and all 
the time, be sure that the water is such 
that he could have no objection to drink- 
ing it himself. Do not give irritating 
food. Some cows can not stand cotton 
seed meal. SUBSCRIBER. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer 
DOES FARMING PAY IN THE STATE OF 
MAINE? 








BY B. E,. 0. 

Mr. Editor: We frequently hear the 
above question asked of and among 
farmers, and too frequentiy it is an- 
swered in the negative. Now the farm- 
ers of the State of Maine, I assume with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, are 
as intelligent and generally well informed 
asin any State of the Union, and yet 
how many of them are really well pre- 
pared to answer that question correctly? 
How many of them have made any esti- 
mate of the capital invested in their 
business—of the yearly expenditures in 
carrying iton? How many have taken 
an account of the productions of their 
farms, and their yearly net income? I 
venture to say there are very few in the 
State. But this is not true in other 
lines of successful effort. The merchant, 
the manufacturer, the mechanic knows 
what capital has been put into his busi- 
ness, how much merchendise has been 
purchased and sold, what amount of 
goods has been manufactured, and all 
the expenditures that have entered into 
the productions of his work, so that at 
the end of each year he is able to tell, 
with mathematical certainty, what he 
has made or lost in the year’s operation. 

And why should not farmers do the 
same? Dothey understand the magni- 
tude and importance of their calling? 
The recent report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture shows that the farms of the 
country have not only fed their owners 
and families, but also forty millions of 
persons living in towns and cities. 
And more than this, that they have sup- 
plied five hundr<d million dollars’ worth 
of products for foreign consumers an- 
nually. Of the aggregate value of ex- 
ports of all kinds the past fiscal year, 
over sixty-nine per cent. was in agri- 
cultural productions. The Secretary 
well asks, “how can the forty-two per 
cent. of the population of the United 
States (the agricultural population) 
which feeds the other fifty-eight per 
cent., and then furnishes more than 
sixty-nine per cent. of all the exports of 
the whole people, be making less profits 
in their vocation than those whom they 
feed, when the latter supply less than 
thirty-one per cent. of the exports of the 
country.” 

No, brother farmers, we have not esti- 
mated the importance of our calling. 
We have not risen to the dignity of our 
profession. We have nut managed our 
affairs upon intelligent business princi- 
ples. We are behind our fellow workers 
in other lines of productive industry. 
While we are not to put less brawn into 
our work, we must put in more brain. 
We have been too long managing our 
affairs in a loose, slipshod way. We 
must do our work on business principles. 
Then we can give an intelligent, reliable 
answer to the question at the head of 
this article, in the positive assertion that 
farming does pay in the State of Maine. 
But keeping an account with the farm 
alone will not make it pay. There must 
be a new, departure in other directions. 
New life and energy and enterprise must 
be put into the work. Old ruts must be 
abandoned. 

Farmers of Maine cannot make money 
raising corn and wheat for the markets 
now. Western competition forbids that. 
But there are lines of farming where 
Maine can successfully compete with the 
world. Orcharding in connection with 
sheep husbandry will pay. Dairying 
will pay. Raising sweet corn and other 
vegetables for canning purposes may be 
made remunerative. But it must all be 
done with intelligence and skill. To 
successfully compete in any line of busi- 
ness we must be uptodate. We have 
got to stop paying outso much money 
for corn and cotten seed meal and shorts 
for feed. Our stock must be supported 
from the farm by raising roots and mixed 
grains, and by increasing the number 
and size of silos for the storage of ensi- 
lage. We must spend less for commer- 
cial fertilizers, making our barn cellars, 
and piggeries, and compost heaps yield 
double the dressing for our lands they 
now do. All this will but slightly in- 
crease the manual labor on the farm. It 
will come from a little calculating brain 
work. 

Have those who think that farming in 
the State of Maine is not remunerative, 
ever considered the difference in the 
conditions and surroundings of our 
farm homes now, as compared with fifty 
years ago? Of the better, more com- 
fortable and attractive houses and farm 
buildings, which now everywhere meet 
the eye? The buildings of the most 
thrifty farmers then, who had money in 
the bank or to let, were for the most 
part without paint or outside attraction. 
Their houses had no carpets, no uphol- 
stered furniture, no musical instru- 
ments. Their stables had no nice horses 
and carriages for family use. Their 
wardrobes contained little clothing, be- 
yond coarse and homespun manufac- 
tures. Their sons and daughters seldom 
graduated from the seminaries and 
colleges, then. Now all this is changed 
for the better, because it leads to higher 
aspirations and more refined lives. And 








Somerset County. 


the money which was then counted as 


income from the farm has been ex- 
pended along these lines, for higher and 
better purposes than hoarding. These 
refined and attractive farm homes, 
coupled with the fact that farming is a 
paying business, will influence and con- 
trol farmers’ boys aad girls, and they 
will no longer seek the factories and the 
cities for employment, but will be con- 
tent to lead the ennobling and success- 
ful lives of farmers and farmers’ wives. 

Now, brother farmers, on the first day 
of January, 1896, let us open the books, 
charge to the farm, at a fair cash price, 
the capital in it, and everything that is 
put on or into it for the year, and give 
it credit for what it yields us, and then, 
on the first day of January, 1897, we 
can give an intelligent and satisfactory 
answer as to whether or not farming 
pays in the State of Maine. 





For the Maine Farmer 
THE ALLEN FARM. 
BY B. E. G. 

The writer recently paid a visit to 
Allen Farm, Pittsfield, Mass. This farm 
was founded in 1890, at that time only a 
few horses were purchased, at the present 
time there are 220 horses stabled here. 
The farm is beautifully located about 
two miles from the city of Pittsfield, 
among the Berkshire Hills, on a plateau 
rising over 1200 feet above sealevel. The 
farm comprises about 600 acres, divided 
into pasturage and tillage. The prin- 
cipal crop is hay, of which 350 tons were 
cut the past season. 

A word concerning the buildings. As 
you eater the grounds you pass under a 
massive granite and sandstone arch about 
thirty feet in height. Inscribed in mas- 
sive letters are the words ‘Allen Farm, 
1890." As you drive up tothe training 
barn the office is at the left, and the sec- 
retary’s house, boarding house and Su- 
perintendent’s house on the same side 
but separated from each other by quite 
a little space. 

After hitching the colt, the pr. prietor, 
Mr. Allen, and your correspondent, 
entered the office, and after alittle warm- 
ing up repaired to the stallion’s and 
training barn. Lancelot, 2.23, was out 
on the road. Kremlin, 2.0734, was in 
his paddock looking hale and hearty. 
Only a few horses are in training. 

We passed from this barn into the 
brood mare department. The next move 
was to the kindergarten track, in a large 
barn with glass roof. As you enter the 
barn there is a row of box stalls running 
around the barn, then a walk next the 
partition, then the track, about eight 
feet wide; inside this is the arena. 

The colts’ education commences soon 
after weaning. They are broken to 
harness and cart. The cart is a small 
vehicle, whose wheels are about two 
feet and a half high, with hard rubber 
tires and ball bearing axles. The shafts 
are quite long, allowing the colt to lie 
down when harnessed and not break 
anything. The colts are worked in the 
miniature track twice a week in harness. 
Twice a week they are turned loose and 
driven around by means of whips, and 
in this way the natural gait of the colt is 
wieveloped. The remainder of the week 
they are turned loose in their paddocks. 

In the stud are Kremlin, 2.073{, at 
5 years; Lancelot, 2.23, at 5 years; 
Pistachio; Mazatlan, 2.2614; America, 
2.2816; Unkamet, 2.2214, at 3 years. 
Erin, 2.2434, owned by Henry Pierce, 
Cal., and standing for service at his 
farm in Baldwin, is own brother to 
Kremlin. Kremlin is already the sire of 
speed, having two-year-olds in the list. 
Lancelot heads the list, having five to 
his credit. Pistachio has two in the 
list; America has one. 

Brood mares are most all good sized, 
weighing between 1100 and 1300 lbs. 
Developed brood mares are as follows: 
Brava, 2.1414; Geneva, 2.17!¢; Rustique, 
2.18!¢; Elista, 2.2037; Miss Majolica, 
2.2416; Maudley, 2.253;; Lyric (4), 
2.1444; Aida de Clare, 2.2614; Last 
Chance, 2.2834; Atalanta Wilkes, 2.2914; 
Venezuela, 2.3314. 

Speed producing dams: Edgewater 
Belle, dam of Edgemark, 2.16; Sable 
Hayward, dam of Rupee, 2.11, and Ling, 
2.1334; Minnie Wilkes, dam of Lord 
Wilkes, a producing son, has several 
yearlings with records; Repose, dam of 
Rabelais, 2.25. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


HOBBS, AT POMONA GRANGE, 
MILO, DEC. 12. 

Worthy Master, Visiting Brothers and 
Sisters: Any words which I may speak 
will fall far short of expressing the 
pleasure which your presence here to- 
day gives us. We heartily thank you 
for the courage and renewed confidence 
which that presence brings. In the in- 
terchange of greetings, in the pleasure of 
again meeting old friends or forming 
new acquaintances, yes, may I not say 
friendships, our hearts glow with pleas- 
ure that we are enabled still to belong to 
this noble fraternity, and are thus per- 
mitted to enjoy one of its highest pleas- 
ures, and our hearts go out in pity to 
such of our brethren as blindly forego, 
willingly, the privilege of meeting in 
Pomona’s courts. 

We would that the most of us were 
not so often debarred from this privilege 
by hindrances which we may not 


BY L. J. 
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Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
CONSERVATISM IN SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


BY PROF. W. H. JORDAN, DIRECTOR 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
STATE COLLEGE, ORONO. 

{Address delivered at the winter meeting of 
Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, New 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 19th.) 

The American Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is this year twenty years 
old; the American College of Agricul- 
ture is older. During at least a quarter 
of acentury the teacher and the inves- 
tigator, to a greater or less extent, have 
been active in this land of ours in their 
efforts to illuminate the business of the 
farmer with the beneticent light of 
science. 

Their success has not been startling, 
though great enough to justify the 
effort. Inexperience, imperfect knowl- 
edge, the immense labor of successful 
teaching and investigation, prejudice, 
the inertia that always attends any edu- 
cational movement, all these have con- 
spired to render the attainment of the 
ultimate object, viz: A more rational 
practice of agriculture, slow and difficult. 

From one point of view, however, a 
great deal has been accomplished. Gen- 
erous endowments, both State and 
national, expended by a large body of 
trained workers, an enlightened thought, 
and an improved farm practice testify 
not only to past achievements, but to 
present effort, ona scale that is truly 
marvelous, 

We may possibly gain courage for our 
work, and faith that the future has its 
triumphs, and we shall certainly properly 
introduce our subject if we gather up 
into a brief summary a statement of the 
resources that are now being applied 
along various lines, to the betterment of 
agriculture. 

According to official statistics, there 
were in 1894, 60 institutions in the 
United States maintaining cvurses in 
agriculture. The faculties of these in- 
stitutions included 1,643 persons, who 
were using annually nearly four and one- 
half millions of dollars in the instruction 


of over 21,000 students, about one-fifth | 


of whom are registered in the Course in 
Agriculture. Inthe same year the ex- 
periment stations numbered fifty-five, 
fifty-one of them receiving government 
aid. These stations were officered by 
five hundred and seventy-seven persons, 


who use annually, in various ways, 
nearly a million dollars. They pub- 
lished in the year stated, fifty-four 
annual reports and four hundred and 
one bulletins, and distributed this 


literature to half a million persons who 
are either directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in agricultural affairs. 

It appears, then, that the time of 
perbaps 2000* persons, and the voutlay 
of five and one-half million of dollars, 
are annually being applied to education 
and investigation, largely that the farm- 
er may know more and do better. It is 
worthy of remark, that of this large sum 
of money over twoand a quarter millions 
are adirect gift from the national gov- 
ernment. Not all of the expenditure for 
the maintenance of student instruction 
in the land grant colleges is used in 
teaching agriculture, but a generous pro- 
portion is, much larger than is indicated 
by the percentage of agricultural stu- 
dents. 

In addition to this national aid to ag- 
riculture, which surpasses that ever pro- 
vided by any other nation, a majority of 
the States have established Boards of 
Agriculture, and have arranged by law 
for the public instruction of farmers, 
either through what are called farmers’ 
institutes, or by means of migratory 
schools, such as the dairy schools of 
New York. We have no means of esti- 
mating the time and money thus utilized 
quite directly for the popular education 
of the agriculturist, but their amount is 
large. 

This, then, is the situation: Agri- 
culture, along with other industries, is 
recognized in our bigher institutions of 
learning, both by elaborate courses of 
study and by liberally endowed depart- 
ments of investigation; a great mass of 
literature, dealing with the scientific and 
semi-scientific phases of agriculture, is 
being spread broadcast over the land; a 
small army of public teachers, both 
official and self-constituted, are address- 
ing audiences of farmers from the plat- 
form on every subject that has even 
aremote relation to farming, and the 
agricultural press, not to be out-stripped 
in this onward march of new theories 
and modern methods, is active in receiv- 
ing experiment station literature, and in 
presenting the views of a great variety 
of writers, including the scientist, the 
pseudo-scientist, and the so-called prac- 
tical man. And so from all this probing 
for nature’s secrets, this speaking and 
writing, this discussion of new theories 
and methods, some of which live but for 
a day, some of which become the vexed 
subjects of prolonged, earnest discussion, 
and some of which crystalize into prac- 
tice, we have attained to an activity 
of thought, an elaborateness of treat- 
ment, and acomplexity of detail con- 
cerning .things agricultural, which pre- 
sent a marked contrast with the con- 
ditions-which prevailed even twenty-five 
years ago. 

There is at least one complaint the farm- 
ers of the United States no longer have the 
right to utter, which is, that they do not 
receive full recognition in the exercise 
of the paternal functions of the national 
and State governments, or in the growth 
of the means and methods of public edu- 
cation. Whatever may have been their 
motives, or the arguments which have 
been so successfully used in influencing 
their action, the representatives of the 
people have, in their exercise of legis- 
lative authority, dealt fairly generously 
with the industry that feeds us all. Our 
government may reasonably claim to 
have done its part, up to the present time, 
in the efforts that are being made to im- 
part special education, and to discover 
needed truth. 

The question which must comesto the 
workers in college and station with great 
force and meaning is, are we justifying 
this great use of time and money by 
what we are accomplishing? Is this 
tremendous activity that we are putting 
forth being directed along the right 
channels? Are those who are teaching 
and investigating and who are speaking 
through the press or from the platform, 


*Some who are engaged in teaching are also 





station workers. 


‘ 


fully recognizing the real needs of agri- 
culture? 

It has seemed to me that on this occa- 
sion, in the year which marks the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment 
of your own, the first, American Experi- 
ment Station, and in this State which 
above all other States deserves to be 
called the Mother of Scientific Agricul- 
ture in America, it is entirely fitting to 
ask these questions, and to discuss our 
relation to their future satisfactory an- 
swer. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
attempt a stati tical enumeration and 
discussion of our appliances for educa- 
tion and investigation, or to undertake a 
detailed criticism of the methods in 
vogue in the college and experiment sta- 
tion. I do propose, however, to call at- 
tention to certain general considerations 
which I believe should havea controlling 
influence in the development of class 
room and popular instruction and in the 
various lines of experiment and investi- 
gation. 

The subject that is set for discussion 
is, Conservatism in Scientific Agricul- 
ture, which perhaps needs a preliminary 
definition as indicating the lines of 
thought which it is proposed to follow. 

The conservatism for which I would 
contend is that which is induced by a 
recognition of three truths: 

(1) The proper cultivation of the man 
is fundamental to the safe development 
and right use of material resources. 

(2) The education, that in agriculture 
is primarily important, proceeds from 
instruction in the relations of matter snd 
energy and in the scientific facts and 
principles which enter into and environ 
life, rather than in imparting the tech- 
nics and manual skill of the farm. 

(3) Substantial progress in any art 
must be based upon an accurate knowl- 
edge of underlying truths. 

Scientific Agriculture is commonly 
understood to be the practice of agri- 
culture in accordance with the known 
facts and principles of science, but in 
our discussion to-day we will understand 
it to include as well the various organi- 
zations and activities that are auxiliary 
to agriculture as the means of rendering 
it more rational. Our subject involves, 
therefore: 

(1) The Experiment Station. 

(2) College and school instruction. 

(3) The farmer’s institute. 

(4) The press. 

(5) The farmer. 
| These I understand to be the various 
jagencies through which an organized 
{effort is being made to convey to agri- 
cultural practices the benefits of the 
exact knowledge we call science. 

We will first consider then scientific 
investigation as a factor of modern agri- 
culture. This is certainly the logical 
order, for we must discover truth before 
we can teach it. What relation does our 
subject bear to the work of the Experi- 
ment Station? 

There exists, I believe, substantial rea- 
sons for the following assertions: 

(1) Much of the experimental data and 
conclusions now being published by 
American experiment stations will not 
only fail to find a permanent and useful 
place in the records of scientific progress, 
but they have been so reached as to make 
error easily possible. 

(2) The greatest obstable to progress, 
or even safe procedure, in the art of 
agriculture, now existing, is an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of foundation facts and 
principles, 

(3) The two foregoing statements sug- 
gest the easy possibility of disappoint- 
ment from any practice induced by ex- 
periment station influence when that 
practice rests as a superstructure upon 
unsafe or insufficient foundations. 

I desire to enlarge at some Jength upon 
these statements in order that my mean- 
ing may be plain. 

And I remark concerning the facts 
touched by the first statement that they 
are due in part to a cause which serves 
as a partial excuse for their existence, 

There has existed a natural but un- 
reasonable demand on the part of the 
public for immediate practical results 
from experiment station work, and so 
from reasons of policy some have felt it 
to be necessary to rapidly promulgate 
conclusions with ,regard to this or that 





point in agricultural practice. 
In order to do this, experiments of a 
very practical character have been 


carried on, experiments, some of them, 
involving such large chances of error 
that safe conclusions were not possible. 
Many of the field tests of fertilizers, 
feeding experiments and variety tests 
are of this class, and the records of 
them have already begun to find their 
way into that mass of rubbish which 
will remain forever buried. 

A satisfactory control of such experi- 
mente, so that their apparent outcome 
may represent the truth, is exceedingly 
difficult, and even under the best of con- 
ditions much repetition and care are 
necessary to prevent reaching erroneous 
conclusions. 

The discovery and establishment of a 
truth is no common place task, It is 
not easy to so hedge about a new prin- 
ciple or fact with accurate data that it 
may be accepted with unreserved con- 
fidence, and it has often required years 
of enthusiastic devotion to scientific 
labor to accomplish this. These facts 
the unscientific mind does not appre- 
hend, and so the public is inclined to 
expect experiment stations to reach safe 
results with the uniform certainty and 
regularity of a machine. 

We are fully convinced that we should 
have less commercial work, less of the 
extremely practical experiments, and 
more of elaborate and severe scientific 
investigation; at least, there is need that 
there shall be less haste in the promul- 
gation of conclusions, because of a more 
rigid inquiry into the basis upon which 
they rest. 

There is certainly one reason that 
every farmer ought to appreciate why 
any conclusion which affects his busi- 
ness should be guaranteed by the most 
exacting inquiry. The business of - 
culture cannot afford the delay or dis- 
aster which may result from wrong con- 
clusions. Could we have afforded to 
adopt the Babcock test as the basis of 
commercial dairy work, had not the 
facts fundamental to its use been well 
established? Should it be proved that 
the diagnostic properties of tuberculin 
are not what a conservative opinion has 
claimed, a result we do not fear, would 
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Choice Riscellany. 


THE BURDEN OF THE HOURS. 











The days go flitting swiftly by 
With gifts of joys and sorgows; 
§$o soon are draped in somber garb 
Our longed-for bright to-morrows! 
Their rose-hued robes are laid aside 
To don dull memory’s gray; 
Their longed-for joys have lived and died— 
‘Twas only yesterday. 


So swift, so swift, they change and shift, 
Each sad or joyous hour!. 
To-day they bear a lily fair, 
To-morrow passion’s flower. 
And yesterday they bore away 
A wreath of orange bloom; 
To-day they bring forget-me-nots, 
To lighten memory’s gloom. 


Thrice blest the hours whose fairest flowers 
Bring gladness to the heart, 

Though fleet and gay they speed away 
And quickly from us part; 

But sad and slow the moments go 
That lure our loved away; 

With tear-dimmed eye, we yearning cry: 
“Come back, Oh, yesterday!” 


"Tis vain! ’Tis vain! Oh, not again 
The hours shall come to thee 
With blessings they have borne away 
To join life’s surging sea. 
And hours of pain, whose tears like rain 
Have drenched thee—all are past. 
They come no more— On time's vast shore 
Their burdens have been cast. 
—Mary Morrison, in Housekeeper. 





DARING ENGINEERING FEAT. 
Proposed Establishment of a Lighthouse 
Seven Miles Off Hatteras. 

A difficult and costly piece of engin- 
eering has been undertaken by the 
United States government in the pr¢ 
jected establishment of a great ligh 
house in the open ocean off Diamvn¢ 
shoal, seven miles from the present 
Hatteras light, and bearing almost due 
east. This is one of the most daring 
schemes that army officers have dealt 
with since Gen. Casey, chief of en- 
gineers, successfully undermined the 
great Washington monument and 
placed there a solid foundation expected 
to support that structure for ages to 
come. Surrounding this new plan, 
however, there is foreboding of failure, 
and it is predicted this early that one 
million dollars is to be sunk literally 
as well as metaphorically in the 
sea. If such a structure is placed 
there and stands without damage the 
onslaught of the sea for five years, ac- 
cording to a leading army engineer, 
this covernment will have accom- 
plished its greatest triumph in this 
branch of science. 

The height of the focal plane above 
water in the prospectus will be just 
one hundred feet, and the structure is 
to stand in thirty-three feet of water 
and to be supported on disk plates 
sunk toa depth of thirty feet in the 
sand. The diameter from center to 
center of vertical members of the 
foundation series to be sixty feet and 
the height of the floor of the house 
above water forty-seven feet. The 
main portion of the structure is to be 
constructed of forged steel members 
with principal joints and connections 
formed of steel castings. 

A special feature of the design is to 

make all essential parts below the wa- 
ter line of massive dimensions, as well 
as all those parts above the water line 
which will be subject to the action of 
wind and waves. The use of bolts, 
kevs, screws and other small sections 
or dimensions which would be rapidly 
weakened by corrosion will be avoided 
as far as possible. Joints and connec- 
tions are to be made absolutely rigid 
to all possible strains, and to be as 
strong as the members themselves. 
This is to be effected by joining ends 
of members to steel-cast hubs by the 
use of massive steel rings shrunk on in 
a manner approximating that followed 
in a “built-up” gun construction. 
» In the foundation series, besides the 
‘massive members necessary for the 
strength of the tower when in place, 
there will be certain other tie rods of 
lighter section, which are added for 
greater security to stiffen the frame- 
work while it is floated, and while be- 
ing placed and grounded on the shal. 
It is proposed by the board to con- 
struct the screw pile structure in the 
harbor, and float it out by steel cylin- 
drical caissons calculated to give a 
draft of thirty feet when at sea. This 
part of the light is then to be sunk 
probably fifty feet down in the bottom 
by hydraulics, until a firm hold is se- 
cured. It is then proposed to build up 
from the skeleton arrangement until 
the lightkeeper’s apartments have 
been completed, and the height se- 
cured for the great lens, which is to 
throw its light twenty-five miles in a!l 
directions. The work is to begin this 
winter, and it is proposed to complete 
the light in two or three years. —Wash- 
ington Times. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 





—It is estimated by paper makers 
that the consumption of paper for 
books is only six per cent. of tle entire 
manufacture, the greater portién made 
being used in the form of wrapping 
paper or paper for the newspaper 
press. 

—The United States Tobacco Journal 
declares that the bicycle has caused a 
reduction for the last year of over 700,- 
000,000 in the consumption of cigars, 
the reason assigned being that men sel- 
dom smoke while riding a wheel. 

—In “machine sizing,” that is, the 
sizing of paper by a machine process, 
a solution of gelatine is employed. The 
quality of the gelatine used depends 
upon the kind of paper to be made. 
For the finest qualities of note paper 
the best grades of gelatine must be 
employed. 

—A room in the Lawrence house at 
Exeter, N. H., has on its walls the orig- 
inal paper that its former propietor, 
the late Jotham Lawrence, imported 
from Italy at great expense when the 
house was built, in 1809. It is known 
as landscape paper and is made up of 
scenes of the bay of Naples, no picture 
being duplicated. 

—An old-time cart of a kind that is 
now very rare, evenin the remoter 
southern districts, was driven into the 
market place at Lynchburg the other 
day. It was homemade, of course. The 
wheels were solid blocks of wood, 
shaped round or nearly so. The body 
of the cart was four feet high. A 
diminutive red steer was pulling the 
wagon, a wizened old darky was driv- 
ing it, and it contained the darky's lit- 
tle crop of tobacco. 

—Of the 4,914 sealskins brought into 
Port Townsend, Wash., during the sea- 
son just closed, 3,650 were of female 
seals, an indication of tlie rate at which 
the seal herds are being destroyed. It 
is said by those who have been with the 
sealing fleets that more than half of the 
females killed were either nursing pups 


or were graved. The skins brought) ing, and 


‘into Port Townsend only represent 
about one-eighth of the total catch of 


CONSERVATISM IN SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
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it not be properly regarded as a great 
disaster for such a mistake to have been 
made? We plead, therefore, for the con- 
servatisin of exact scientific methods in 
our experiment stations, and for a 
patient confidence on the part of the 
public in what may appear to be slow 
progress in the solution of nature’s 
problem. 

My second point touching experiment 
station work relates to the imperative 
need for a better knowledge of those 
fundamental facts and principles which 
we think of as belonging to pure science. 
We are to some extent attempting to 
build a superstructure upon insufficient 
foundations. For instance, we are con- 
ducting feeding experiments with foods, 
the nature and function of whose con- 
stituents we do not fully understand, 
and consequently we often lack the data 
necessary to a proper interpretation of 
results. Until we havea wider and more 
exact knowledge concerning the charac- 
ter and nutritive functions of the various 
compounds which we huddle together 
under the terms protein and nitrogen- 


free extract, we shall be handicapped in 


our attempts to solve problems in ani- 
mal nutrition. 

Such investigations as Stone of Indiana 
is making on the non-nitrogenous com- 
pounds of foods, and workers in the 
two Connecticut Experiment Stations, 
on the nitrogenous compounds of the 
cereal grains and on the functions and 
value of nutrients, will, I am sure, ulti- 
mately prove of much greater service to 
agriculture than that large class of ex- 
periments which have a more apparent 
practical application. 

It is worthy of note that the only in- 
vestigations which have outlived a half 
or even a quarter of a century, and 
which have exerted a profound influence 
upon Agriculture as an art, are those of 
a severely scientific character, investiga- 
tions which were carried on in the lab- 
oratories of scientists who little dreamed 
of the far reaching influence of their 
labors. The men who have given to the 
word Science the great meaning and 
dignity which it now has, have been 
lovers of the truth for truth’s sake, 
and I sometimes fear that we as a people 
are not cultivating the spirit of the true 
investigator as we should. Is it true 
that our scientific labors are taking on a 
merely commercial aspect? Are we ask- 
ing as the introduction to every piece of 
scientific work the question, How much 
will it be worth in dollars and cents? 
For some, these questions fortunate- 
ly can be answered in the negative. 
It is ‘desirable, however, that the 
enthusiastic scientific spirit shall more 
thoroughly pervade our experiment 
stations, for we sorely need the in- 
evitable outcome of such a spirit. 
While it is properly a function of the 
station to show how existing knowledge 
may be utilized, by experiments which 
serve as object lessons, I believe a more 
important function at the present stage 
of knowledge is the discovery of laws 
and facts fundamental to agricultural 
methods, leaving the application to farm 
practice of much of this added knowl- 
edge largely with the mass of intelligent 
farmers, where after all it must gener- 
ally be left. I affirm then, that the con- 
clusions derived from experiment sta- 
tion work should manifest a conservatism 
that is induced by severe and searching 
methods of experiment and investigation. 
Our attention will now be directed 
towards the work of the schools. This 
is of prime importance because here are 
to be trained the men who will be influ- 
ential in determining the status of agri- 
culture. The standing of any profession 
or business depends not so much upon 
the kind of work performed as upon the 
character and quality of the men engaged 
in it, provided, of course, that the work 
is honorable. If the social horizon of 
the tiller of the soil is narrow, it is not 
because he digs in mother earth, but is 
in part because of his inability to reach 
out to larger social and intellectual op- 
portunities. While it is not to be ex- 
pected that all the followers of any call- 
ing shall stand in the forefront of social 
and intellectual life, it is certainly true 
that if agriculture is to maintain its 
proper dignity and influence among the 
world’s great industries, politically and 
socially, it mast number among its fol- 
lowers, men of the same intellectual 
ability and wide range of vision that are 
found in other callings. 

Farmers have often complained that 
lawyers have legislated for them chiefly, 
but if this is true it is partly because 
they have not been shown their ability 
to determine their own political and 
social status. The conditions that make 
for supremacyin human society are not 
nullified or reversed as a favor to the 
farmer. At the same time that we re- 
cognize this fact we must admit another 
of equal importance, viz: that the inter- 
ests of agriculture, whether in legisla- 
tion or in bnsiness and social conflicts, 
are safest in the hands of its own fol- 
lowers who are qualified by education 
and experience to successfully compete 
with opposing interests. For these rea- 
sons then, we are anxious that the train- 
ing of the schools shall render the best 
possible service to agriculture in the 
preparation of its leaders. 

In order that this shall be accom- 
plished, we must give place to a conser- 
vatism which recognizes the value of 
past experience in the means and 
methods of imparting a sound education. 

When the land grant colleges were 
first organized a popular notion pre- 
vailed that an entirely new order of edu- 
cation was to be established, that the 
matter and manner of the classital col- 
lege were to be replaced by other sub- 
jects and other methods. The young 
man was to be trained to do rather than 
to think. The introduction into the 
curricula of these schools of such sub- 
jects as the modern languages, literature 
and metaphysics, or even extended in- 
struction in the sciences, was resented 
by many as foreign to the spirit and pur- 
pose of the act which made these new 
institutions possible. Had such views 
prevailed, the cause of technical educa- 
tion would have suffered great harm. 
These extremists forgot or never knew 
that a man’s mastery of affairs does not 
proceed primarily from memorizing a 
catalogue of material facts or from man- 
ual skill, but rather from his capacity 
for severe and logical thought, and that 
a farmer’s success is due not so much to 
his ability to plow a straight furrow or 
his capacity for hard labor as to that 
analytical power of mind which enables 
him to discern the right relation of 
things. To equip a man merely with 
the technique of the practice of agricul- 
ture would fall far short of preparing 
him for that larger social influence 
which is essential to leadership or the 
highest success. 

Fortunately, we believe, the four years’ 
courses in agriculture, as now presented 
by our best institutions, include a fair 
proportion of general training subjects, 
combined with such a uence of 
chemical, physical and biologi al studies, 
that .the faithful student not only 
attains a cultivated intellect, but is 
given a systematic insight into the world 
of matter and of life with which he 
has to deal. Such courses represent the 
conservative position, and are a logical 
result of the experience of the past. 
That they do not impart sound learn- 


3 can only meet the demands of 
an inferior scholarship, Ido not for an 
instant admit. ‘ 
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interested in our land grant colleges 
place a low estimate pon the educa- 
tional value of Courses in Agriculture 
as they now exist. Certain recent. ut- 
terances concerning this matter are like 
a dash of cold water in the face to those 
who had come to regard the agricultural 
course in some of our colleges as the 
peer of any other found there. 

The most notable of these utterances 
is the address delivered last winter be- 
fore the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture by the able President of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. I pro- 
pose, in this connection, to criticise 
some of the main points of this address, 
because they are based upon what, in 
in my judgment, is a serious misconcep- 
tion of the essentials of a four years’ 
Course in Agriculture, and because in 
so doing I may be able to make clear the 
views I desire to present. 

Certain conclusions reached by Presi- 
dent Murkland may be justly summa- 
rized as follows: 

(1) A “pedagogical form”’ is a ‘‘necessi- 
ity for teaching any subject,”’ meaning by 
pedagogical form a logical or progressive 
series of lessons. 

(2) The Courses in Mathematics and 
Ciassics have taken ona fixed pedagogi- 
cal form, which (inférentially) gives them 
a maximum value as a means of educa- 
tion. 

(3) Courses of study related to agri- 
culture and to engineering have suffered 
from lack of pedagogical form. 

(4) Engineering, because so closely al- 
lied to mathematics, has found a peda- 
gogical form “ready to its hand in the 
established form of mathematical teach- 
ing,’’ and so is now taught in fairly sat- 
isfactory courses of study. 

(5) Courses in Agriculture are in a 
present ‘practically inextricable” ‘‘con- 
fusion,”’ because ‘‘with such material for 
teaching as is now available, there is 
no perspective possible in teaching agri- 
culture; “and where no other science is 
involved there is nothing of that orderly 
sequence in the progress of instruction 
which has made the classical education, 
and to some degree the scientific educa- 
tion (?), a process commanding respect.” 

These latter statements are mostly 
quotations from the address under dis- 
cussion, and are those to which I shall 
chiefly confine my attention. 

Dr. Murkland’s strictures on the 
Courses of Agriculture that now exist 
are based in part on two assumptions: 

(1) That agriculture is, or is suscepti- 
ble of becoming, an independent science, 
so that in classifying it for teaching pur- 
poses we may properly speak of “other 
sciences.” 

(2) That the sciences, such as the 
chemical and biological, which we now 
recognize as somewhat “precisely formu- 
lated,’ are not a proper and essential 
part of a Course in Agriculture, and 
therefore chemistry, physics and biology 
do not, and may not, properly lend their 
pedagogical form to teaching agriculture 
as mathematics do to teaching engineer- 
ing. , 

For myself, I cannot accept these as- 
sumptions. Agriculture is an art, and 
the act of Congress of 1862 directed us 
to “teach the sciences related” thereto. 
To be sure, we may speak of the theories 
of scientific agriculture as a science, but 
in order to teach these theories as the- 
ories are taught in engineerfng courses, 
we must give instruction not merely in 
“elementary chemistry” but in advanced 
chemistry,—the chemistry of the plant 
and animal, than which none is more 
profound ;—and what is true of chemistry 
is true of other sciences in their relation 
to the Agricultural Course. No student 
can be made to properly understand the 
facts of horticulture, of plant feeding, or 
of animal nutrition until he is thoroughly 
grounded in the botanical, chemical and 
physiological facts and principles under- 
lying these subjects, and so instead of 
teaching one science we must teach 
several, ‘ 

I do not see how it will ever be pos- 
sible to so coérdinate into a single 
science, for teaching purposes even, the 
mutual relations of physics, chemestry, 
biology and physiology to the art of 
Agriculture, so that it will not be neces 
sary to teach the individual sciences, 
unless the course in agriculture is made 
post graduate. What then does the four 
years course in agriculture become? 
Simply the teaching of a collection of 
sciences, along those lines which lead up 
to, and involve, a discussion of their 
application to the art of Agriculture. 
When therefore chemistry, physics, 
botany and physiology are taught in 
this relation, they do not lose their iden- 
tity, but retain the same logical order 
which they have when taught as pure 
sciences, and they lend to the course in 
Agriculture the teaching form which is 
considered so desirable. 

As a matter of fact, four years’ coursed 
of Agriculture as now offered by some 
colleges, at least, are really specialized 
courses in the sciences, differing from 
the ordinary scientific course by pointing 
out the applications of the sciences to an 
art. Are such courses a mistake? Are 
they framed in accordance with false 
views? I believe not, and this is the 
reason for my belief: The real and im- 
portant need of which the farmer is 
conscious is for a knowledge of condi- 
tions and not for methods or for skill in 
manipulation. When he clearly under- 
stands the reasons for that which goes 
on about him, the right method will 
appear. The difficulties lie with expla- 
nations, not with mechanical processes. 
And besides agriculture is not a business 
involving such delicate and intricate 
mechanical operations that attendance 
upon a college would be justified in 
order to learn them, although the 
modern dairy, the forcing house and the 
fruit garden do require skill. But I ven- 
ture to assert that no machines or prac- 
tical methods have yet become available 
to the agriculturist, whose use the clear 
brained inmates of our farm homes have 
failed to master. The spraying of fruit 
with fungicides and insecticides illus- 
trates how readily the necessary manip- 
ulation was acquired when the reasons 
for these opérations became evident. It 
is the explanation of phenomena then, 
which the extended course of study 
should give in order that the farmer 
may know how to adapt himself to the 
varying and complex conditions which 
he meets in his work. 

The same educator, whose utterances 
I have called in question, has made 
other statements in his address which 
should not pass unnoticed. He declares 
that “arranging different courses of 
study ina — Agricultural course is 
as nearly hap-hazard a process as any- 
thing can be in matters of instruction,” 
and that “certain text books may be as- 
Sos ee one of these 
colleges, with absolutely no reason why 





they should not have assigned to 





the freshman year, or, for that matter, 
to some year of the preparatory school 
course.” 

It would have been gratifying if Presi- 
dent Murkland had illustrated this state- 
ment by specifying particular studies 
which are so devaid of relation to other 
subjects that their place in a course of 
study is in no way indicated, for then his 
meaning would be more clear. Did he 
have in mind the subject of tillage, which 
unless considered in the light of the’ 
underlying principles of chemistry and 
physics would be taught in a manner 
unworthy an extended course of instruc- 
tion? Did he refer to the teaching of 
horticulture, which to be intelligently 
and systematically done must be based 
upon a previously acquired knowledge of 
botany? Did he mean the subject of 
plant nutrition, in which the instruction 
is always halting and unsatisfactory if 
the student knows no chemistry? Or 
animal nutrition, to the proper consid- 
eration of which must be brought more 
than a smattering of chemical and physi- 
ological information? I believe I am fair- 
ly familiar with the list of subjects that 
could properly be placed in a four years’ 
course in Agriculture, and I know of no 
one which does not seem to have its po- 
sition as closely indicated as is the case 
with many mathematical and language 
subjects, and with some subjects the 
logical order is almost imperatively 
fixed. 

The statements and conclusions lead 
toa wide range of questions which we 
cannot discuss here. I will briefly notice 
one, however. Have the school of lower 
grade and the short course in Agricul- 
ture, such as the “dairy course,’ no 
justification? They are abundantly jus- 
tified both by what the four years’ course 
has failed, and always will fail to accom- 
plish, and by the actual results which 
have followed their introduction. They 
are reaching young men who otherwise 
might never have had their thought stim- 
ulated to greater activity or their eyes 
fitted for larger vision. They are not 
ideal. They are not a full substitute for 
the four years’ course, but I am of the 
opinion that as a means of carrying to 
the mass of farmers a higher apprecia- 
tion of exact knowledge, they are likely 
to constitute the most efficient school 
effort that we are now attempting. I do 
most emphatically protest, though, 
against these briefer courses being re- 
garded as an acknowledgement that the 
higher and fuller course lacks form and 
efficiency. Thelogic of such reasoning 
is not clear, and scarcely requires com- 
ment. 

Passing now from that phase of our 
subject which relates chiefly to the 
college professor and the investigator, let 
us consider the need of conservatism in 
the interpretation to the farming public 
of its relation to scientific facts and 
theories. In this particular field of work, 
aside from the station bulletins, we have 
to do chiefly with the institute speaker 
and the editor. 

In order that the farmer may be in- 
structed and helped, and not confused, 
these two popular teachers should dis- 
play a conservatism that is born of sound 
and adequate knowledge. 

Institute speakers as we now find 
them include men of a great variety of 
experience. To-day we listen to the 
mau of science and to-morrow to the 
man of practice, both of whom have 
their peculiar place and value. It is ex- 
tremely desirable, however, that the one 
shall not attempt to occupy the province 
of theother. While there is an occasion- 
al scientist who is familiar with the 
methods of practice, and afew who till 
the soil that have a fairly wide range of 
scientific knowledge, the rule is that the 
one falls far short of expertness in the 
domain of the other. It is better that 
the specialist in some line of agricultural 
practice shall not feel called upon to 
furnish a scientific explanation of all 
that he does, and that the speaker who 
is expert mostly in some departments of 
science shall not give too much frée ad- 
vice in regard to the details of farm 
work. Such a regard for the proprieties 
will tend to the establishment of greater 
confidence on the part of the public in 
those who appear in the capacity of 
teachers. 

It is to be feared, moreover, that there 
is a tendency to gauge the value and 
efficiency of an institute speaker chiefly 
by his ability to amuse an audience, 
rather than by his credentials for sound 
and accurate knowledge. This is partly 
due tothe fact that many audiences of 
farmers are better satisfied with amuse- 
ment than with an address which re- 
quires close and earnest attention. It is 
certain, however, that just as we now 
confess the disaster due to the incapaci- 
ty of religious teachers, whose only claim 
to confidence isa sanctified ignorance, so 
we can be sure that glibness of tongue 
is not all the qualification which teach- 
ers in agriculture should possess. 

An error may be as effectually pre- 
sented from the platform as a truth, but 
itis of vast importance to the hearer 
whether it be error or truth. A truta 
expressed in homely phrase is at least 
harmless, and may be beneficial, but an 
error attractively uttered is always dan- 
gerous, and may work injury. It is not 
an exaggeration to declare that some 
very grotesque science has been pro- 
claimed at farm institutes by men who 
were out of their proper sphere of dis- 
cussion, and who therefore lacked the 
exact knowledge necessary to accurate 
and reliable statements of a scientific 
character. This evil it is within the 
power of those who officially conduct 

ublic agricultural discussions to great- 
y remedy. 

We will now consider, somewhat 
briefly, the relation of the press to scien- 
tific agriculture. What the agricultural 
editor most sorely needs is not only a 
conservative mind, but the ability to dis- 
criminate between the true and the false, 
an ability which does not proceed from 
a ready and attractive style of writing, 
or from what we in general term the art 
of journaliam, but from a fund of in- 
formation. 

The number of agricultural papers, 
and papers which have an agricultural 
page, that are offered to the reading 
public is legion. To some of these the 
farmer is greatly indebted. They are 
conducted by competent men, who sum- 
marize for the reader the best knowl- 
edge and thought that are current. 
Some of them, however, present an ag- 
a of fact and theory which is 
without form or comeliness when viewed 
in the light of truth. Especially re- 
markable, and to the informed mind 
exasperating, is the hash so often found 
in the agricultural page of the religious 
newspaper, put there, we sup be- 
cause the editor feels it his duty to 
illuminate a benighted agriculture at the 





same time that he rescues an erring soul. 


J 

There is a great opportunity, though 
perhaps not yet a great demand, for men 
especially trained to be editors of ag- 
ricultural newspapers. These should be 
men who possess the fundamentals of 
science and practice, and while they may 
not be experts in any one direction, they 
should be so well acquainted with the 
sources of knowledge and with the status 
of men and things, that they can sift the 
chaff from the wheat. 

This is nota plea for an aristocracy 
of knowledge based upon an orthodox 
training in school or out of school, or 
upon a required assent to the recognized 
credo of science or practice. It is not 
to be expected that even men of ac- 
knowledged authority shall all bring 
their views to the same dead level, but 
it would be a relief if we could eliminate 
from public discussion those speakers 
and writers whose chief claim to a hear- 
ing is that they disagree with the 
accepted verdicts of science and prac- 
tice, not because they have had the 
opportunity to exhaustively examine the 
foundations upon which these conclu- 
sions rest, but rather because, after a 
superficial observation of the surface of 
things, they are not able to reach the 
same conclusions. The theories which 
these pseudo scientists weave out of the 
tissues of their own brains, though 
generally short lived, may not only mis- 
lead, but do great harm by destroying 
confidence in the science that is worthy 
of the name. 

It may appear somewhat superfluous 
to suggest that there is need for con- 
servatism on the part of the farmer, for 
he has been repeatedly pointed out as an 
example of excessive caution in the 
adoption of new ideas. Certainly he 
has sometimes assumed an attitude of 
even extreme reserve towards things 
scientific, and although the best farm 
practice furnishes abundant evidence 
that the discoveries of science have 
taken a firm hold upon the means and 
methods of agriculture, yet he is dis- 
posed to carefully question any new 
theories or change of practice that are 
presented to his attention. Such con- 
servatism is wise. The farmer is re- 
ceiving a great deal of free advice from 
a variety of sources, which, as we have 
tried to show, is not always reliable; 
and until by inexpensive experiments, 
or by less expensive observation, he 
secures reasonable proof of the value of 
a new method or appliance, he does well 
to adhere to his old and tried ways. 

The peculiar characteristic pertaining 
to the farmer’s conservative habit is 
that it occasionally \suffers unfortunate 
and costly lapses. The owner of gen- 
erous acres will often resist the teach- 
ings of science and experience, and will 
sneer at the advice of the ablest men in 
his own calling, only to grasp at the 
glib promises of the man he never before 
saw, and of whose trustworthiness he 
knows absolutely nothing. 

We find in farm homes, as we do 
everywhere, a strange expectancy con- 
cerning things new and untried. Hu- 
manity has always been hoping that out 
of the land of magic would come the 
relief from the burdens of life, or the 
promise and fulfilment of great rewards 
from little effort. The fraudulent food 
and fertilizer, the patent medicine, and 
the wonderful business opportunity 
which offers a chance to get something 
out of nothing, all exist because of this 
unconfessed faith in the extraordinary 
value of the unknown. It is this 
credulity concerning things outside the 
farmer’s ordinary experience that ren- 
ders it so difficult to defeat the schemes 
which only defraud. 

It was not long since that the farmers 
of New England paid $40 per ton for 
diatomaceous earth with which to 
strengthen the stalks of wheat. Even 
within a year some of our Maine farmers 
were almost convinced that a certain 
business concern had so _ interpreted 
Nature’s methods that it had compound- 
ed a fertilizer, of whose concentration of 
power the ordinary manufacturer of fer- 
tilizers never dreamed, and it was not 
easy to dislodge this half-formed confi- 
dence in a mixture possessing such un- 
asual properties. Very recently, it was 
my own duty to warn the stockmen of 
my State not to put their trust in a 
certain class of foods, containing con- 
stituents of such pretended efficiency 
that their use would solve the difficul- 
ties of profitable stock feeding, by insur- 
ing the animals against disease and by 
stimulating growth and milk production 
to an unusual degree, and I have not 
found it easy to convince the public that 
the knowledge never possessed by the 
ablest veterinarians and that the food 
properties never discovered by science, 
nor revealed to previous human experi- 
ence, are to be distrusted. Within the 
present year the efficient and courageous 
Secretary of the Maine Board of Agricul- 
lure has had a sharp and prolonged con- 
test with certain Western promoters, 
who for selfish reasons have been trying 
with some degree of success, to convince 
the dairymen of Eastern Maine that 
through the investment of a generous 
sum of money they could accomplish re- 
sults contrary to all business experience 
and the best keowledge, and he has 
found that he did not undertake an easy 
task. Gradually, to be sure, the agricul- 
tural public is becoming emancipated 
from the disastrous influence of the 
schemer, but there is still need that the 
Experiment Stations and Boards of Agri- 
culture shall hedge about with all possi- 
ble safeguards that class of workers who 
lack the expert knowledge necessary for 
detecting the false. 

No one is infallible, no scientist has 
attained more than a very incomplete 
knowledge, and mistakes are a common 
experience, but we confidently assert 
that the highest realizations in agricul- 
ture lie in the conservative yet broaden- 
ing influence of the scientific effort that 
is now being exerted in its behalf. 





He Promised Nothing. 

As a result of a wager the following 
udvertisement was published in a 
French newspaper: 

“I promise nothing! lengage to per- 
form nothing, but send me one frane 
5€ centimes in postage stamps. Per- 
Laps there is a little surprise in store 
for you. Who knows? Address F. D., 
post office —” 

The impudence and apparent candor 
of this cool appeal to the public met 
with every success. Stamps rained in 
for several days, so that the winner of 
the wager was able to hand over a con- 
siderable sum to a local charity, after 
which he told the story in the news- 
papers so that the dupes might know 
what had become of their money.—-Tit 
Rits. 


—Made a Hit.—“I hear that D’Au- 
thor’s new book is all the rage?” 
“Yes. Everybody is in a rage who 
reads it.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
of supererogation to endorse it. Few are the 
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within easy reach.” 
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AN EXCITING RACE. 


A Deer, Panther and Locomotive Have a 
Race in the Florida Woods. 

C. C. Taylor, engineer of the Pablo 
railroad, has pulled a throttle for 36 
years, and during that time he has had 
many novel experiences, but a few days 
ago he had one that has no parallel 
in his life’s history. 

It was during the run from Pablo to 
Jacksonville. Conductor R. Rogero 
pulled the bell-cord to leave Pablo at 
five p.m. The train slipped out of the 
depot and sped for home. About eight 
miles this side of Pablo is Cedar swamp, 
a tangled morass in which bears, wild- 
cats, deer, and even panthers have been 
often killed. When about half way 
through the swamp an immense buck, 
wild-eyed and iathered with sweat, 
made a clean leap of 25 feet to the track, 
within 60 feet of the engine. An in- 
stant later there was a crash of the 
underbrush, and out of it came an im- 
mense panther, running so fast that he 
seemed to be level with the ground. 
He was so eager to catch the game 
ahead of him that he had no eye for 
the train. 

Passengers in the five coaches did not 
know of the exciting race going on 
uhead of the cowcatcher, but they did 
notice that there was a series of quick 
and successive jerks, and that the train 
was spinning along through the swamp 
at a whizzing pace. It was atthis time 
that Engineer Taylor resolved to take 
a hand in the race himself. He pulled 
the throttle wide open and the engine 
fairly humped herself. 

The deer was about 100 yards ahead, 
and the panther was 30 yards behind 
the deer. The deer was barely holding 
his own. Something seemed to be the 
matter with him, for he didn’t run as 
he should. The deer kept the track for 
a half mile. Before he left the track, 
however, the engine crawled close upon 
the panther. He heard the rumbling of 
the wheels and the trembling of the 
track, and he quickly got out of the 
way, hiding himself in the underbrush 
by a series of successive and graceful 
leaps. 

The deer did not quit the track until 
a quarter of a mile farther on. He 
took to the open pine woods on the of- 
posite side to which the panther had 
leaped, and the last seen of him he was 
still running like chain lightning. 

Conductor Rogero went ahead to see 
what was up when the train was run- 
ning so fast, but only got there in time 
to see the deer scudding through the 
woods. He told a few of the passen- 
gers, but none of them was fortunate 
enough to catch a glimpse of the buck. 

Mr. Rogero says that deer have fre- 
quently jumped on the track on the 
Pablo run, and before this have had a 
race with the train, but this is the first 
time he ever heard of a panther getting 
mixed up in any of the incidents.—Flor- 
ida Times-Union. 

WT Wake Queer Music. 

A Malay opera troupe is on its way 
from Polynesia to London, where it 
will perform “Rishi Sha Hirzan,” de 
scribed as a national opera. 














ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


What is done cannot be undone, es- 
pecially a hard boiled egg. 

Rheumatism is caused by lactic acid 
in the blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla neu- 
tralizes this acid and cures rheumatism. 

Clergyman (dining with family)—“! 
noticed during the sermon that you were 
very quiet, Tommy; a very good boy, in- 
deed. Tommy—‘Rather! ’Cos I was 
afraid of waking pa. LastSunday, when 
I woke him up, he said he’d half kill me 
if I did it again. 

Messrs. KtInsMAN & Co.—We wish to 
say that our son was very ill with whoop- 
ing cough. We were very near giving 
him up. Our physician said his chances 
were very poor. We were urged to try 
your BALSAM, and our physician giving 
his consent, we decided tudo so. We 
won't say it saved his life, but we know 
it cured him of whooping cough, and he 
is now a strong, healthy boy. We use it 
in our family always. 

Joun A. GARLAND, 
BELLE GARLAND. 

46 School St., Charlestown, Mass. 

Wife—‘‘What in the world do you 
want with a trombone? You know that 
the man next door has driven us nearly 
wild by his performance on that awful 
instrument.” Hubby—‘Calm yourself, 
my dear. That's the one I’ve bought.” 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoris. 


If the Baby is cutting Teeth, 

Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem 
edy, Mrs. WinsLow’s SOOTHING SyRUr f 
children teething. It soothes the child, so! 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind co 1¢ 
and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. Twent! 
five cents a bottle. 

A placard in a cheap restaurant 
Chicago says: “Do not fee the waiter 
He makes more than the boss and has# 
half day off.” 


A Laughable Mistake. 

Two ladies entered a_ book-stor 
recently, and the younger asked the clerk 
for a book called ‘Favorite Prescription. 
The puzzled attendant was unable # 
comply with her request, and sbe le 
the store disappointed. Inquiry elici 
the fact that she overheard a convers* 
tion between two literary ladies, 1B 
which “Favorite Prescription” was ™e™ 
tioned with extravagant praise, and bh : 
jumped to the conclusion that as wee 
book. She now knows that Dr. Pierot 
Favorite Prescription is a sovereign ©" 





for the ills and ‘“‘weaknesses”’ peculiar © 
women, for she has been cured OF at 
or 


use. Send for a free pamphlet, or 
10 cents in stamps for Book (105 pe 
on “Woman and her diseases.” Ad - 
World’s Dispensary Medical Associa 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure permanentll 


constipation, sick headache, biliousnes 
indigestion and kindred ailments. 








Willis—What do you lawyers oe 
for—your ability or the work you = F 

Breeves—It depénds. If I w™ ; 
charge for the work, and if ! lose, 
charge for my great legal ability. 
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ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


tis done cannot be undone, es- 
y a hard boiled egg. 
amatism is caused by lactic acid 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neu- 
s this acid and cures rheumatism. 
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uiet, Tommy; a very good boy, in- 
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», Our physician said his chances 
ery poor. We were urged to try 
ALSAM, and our physician giving 
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a strong, healthy boy. We use it 
family always. 

Joun A. GARLAND, 
BELLE GARLAND. 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLoOats 


Try it for just one wash. 


Ivory Soap costs a little more, 


but it takes less to do the work, and how much whiter clothes 


are when they have been washed with it. 


Tre Paocrer & Gamace Co., Cin'ti. 





Woman's Department. 
"NO WORKHOUSES. 











The Poor’ Children of Australia 
Cared For by the State. 





a System of Providing for the Waifs 
Which fias Become Popular and Suc- 
cessful—Trained for Use- 

ful Lives. 


The British poor law system being 
unknown in Australia, where there are 
no work houses, it follows ‘that there 
are no poor rates, such not beigg need- 
ed, for although ‘it may happen that 
from time to time the assistance of the 
state is claimed by, and granted to, 
sple-bodied men who are unable to 
find employment, that assistance takes 
the form of wages paid for work spe- 
cially provided by the state to meet a 
condition of ‘the labor :market which 
is certainly abnormal. The chief ef- 
éorts of the authorities, as regard char- 
ity, are directed toward the rescue of 
the young from criminal companion- 
ship and temptation: to crime, the sup- 
port of the aged and infirm, the care 
of the imbecile or insane, and the sub- 
sidizing of private charity for the cure 
of the sick.and injured, and the amelio- 
ration of ‘want. Even where the gov- 
ernment grants aid ‘for philanthropic 
purposes, the management of the in- 
stitutions supervising the expenditure 
is in private hands; and, in addition to 
state-aided institutions, there are nu- 
jerous private charities, whose efforts 
for the relief of those whom penury, 
sickness ‘or misfortune has afflicted are 
pevond all praise. The rescue of the 
young from crime'is attempted in two 
ways—first, by means of orphanages. 
industrial schools and reformatories, 
which take care of children who have 
een abandoned by their natural guar- 

dians, or who are likely, from the pov- 

erty or incapacity of their parents, to 
be so neglected as to render them liable 
to lapse into crime; and secondly, by 
sequestering children who have al- 
ready committed crime, or whose pa- 
rents or guardians find themselves un- 
able tocontro: them. The problem.of 
dealing with destitute children and 
those liable from their environment to 
become criminal is naturally surround- 
ed with very great difficulty, and in 

New South Wales its solution was at- 
tempted many years ago by the estab- 
lishment of the orphanages at Parra- 
matta, and the destitute children’s asy- 
lum at Randwick, as well as the Vernon 
training ship for boys, and the Biloela 
reformatory and industrial school for 
girls. 

The system of crowding children in 
large establishments was rightly eon- 
sidered as open to many grave objec- 
tions, and in 1580 a scheme of separate 
treatment was inaugurated, an act be- 
ing passed by the New South Wales 
legislature empowering the formation 
of a state children’s relief board, to 
whose charge the destitute or neglect- 
edchildren of the colony were entrusted. 
The board was empowered to take chil- 
(ren from the various institutions and 
deal with them in certain specified 
ways. Starting with the charge of 59 
children in 1881, the number has an- 
tually increased until the beginning 
of the present year, when it was 3,174, 
182 being boys and the remainder 
girls. The greater portion of the chil- 
dren are boarded out in private fam- 
ilies, a few are adopted, and, where 
‘hey are of infantile age or possess 
ielieate constitutions, they are placed 
m charge of properly selected nurses. 
At the commencement of 1895, there 
Were 1239 homes with one board- 
«out child each, 398 homes with two 
children each, 197 with three children, 
** with four children -and three with 
five children, Where possible, families 
orchildren are kept in the same home; 
thus there are 282 families with sep- 
‘rate guardians, the idea being to pre- 
‘erve intact the ties of family. The 
thildren are boarded out all over the 
“stony, and are under the supervision 
of local women visitors, who give their 
*etviees gratuitously. 
aaa illustration of the popular- 
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OV=-R-DEVOTED WIVES, 


‘Women Who Soon Learn to Forget Them} 
selves. 


The more some women do for a man 
they are interested in, the greater the 
self-denial they practice in his behalf, 
the better they seem to like him. And 
the more they do for him, it may be 
added, the more he is willing they 
should do, and the better he likes to 
have itdone. Such women never ap- 
pear to be the least conscious that the 
man is selfish; or, if they are conscious 
of the fact, the rack would not extort 
it from them. 

Of tais disposition are not a few 
wives of to-day, notwithstanding the 
current opinion that most native wives 
dominate their husbands and are alto- 
gether too exacting. Who has not 
seen them, who does rot see them still, 
in the privacy of theirown home, and 
whe is not unpleasantly affected by 
the spectacle? They are far less com- 
mon in big cities than in small towns 
and the country, but they are more-or 
less familiar everywhere, and are like- 
ly to be remembered. ‘Their defect. 
an uhusual one, but a defect neverthe- 
less, if that they are too good, that 
they are over-devoted, and by over-de- 
votion they harm morally the men 
they think they are helping. Selfish- 
mess is the crowning vice—it has been 
called the sole wickedness—and 'to en- 
courage and strengtben it is a vice 
also, even if done with virtuous intent. 

It is painful, as well as mortifying, 
to witness the action of these over-de- 
voted wives; painful.on their account, 
mortifying on account of the men they 
spoil. They are reasonable, independ- 
ent, well-balanced, in and of them- 
selves, but not at all so matrimonially. 
The presence of their husband affects 
them most unfavorably; it robs them 
often of every particle of their indi- 
vidualism. With hjm they have no 
light of their own; they shine but 
with a faint reflection. They have 
opinions enough, they are-clever; they 
appear to much advantage in society 
at large, but in his they are apt to sink 
into dullness and insignificance. They 
express their views, to be sure, but at 
firstin a guarded, cautious way, as if 
waiting for their cue. When he has 
given his views, theirs come out fully 
and freely, always as confirmatory of 
his, and as though there could be but 
one side of the question. They care- 
fully watch his face, his manner, his 
every familiar gesture, so as to get an 
obvious foreshadowing and be entirely 
in accord with him and whatever may 
emanate from that momentous source. 
She is really his shadow, his echo, 
though she never suspects it; nor do 
others, unless they be intimately ac- 
quainted with the pair, and close ob- 
servers likewise.—Harper’s Bazar. 








FIRESIDE FRAGMENTS. 





—To render linen, cotton or muslin 
incombustible dip it in a solution of 
common alum. 

—Creamed onions are simply small, 
white onions boiled in salted water and 
dressed with hot cream and butter. 

—Pound cake (measured in vup, and 
always reliable).—Two cups butter, 
three cups sugar, three cups flour, eight 
eggs, rind and juice of one lemon.— 
Prairie Farmer. 

—Beef Croquettes.—Take any remains 
of cold meat, chop fine, add twice the 
quantity of mashed potatoes, well sea- 
soned, one beaten egg. Form into cakes 
and fry in hot butter. 

—Steamed Indian Bread.—One pint 
of sweet milk and one of sour, three 
pints of Indian meal and one of flour, 
one cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one of salt. Steam one honr, 
then bake one hour. Either eat warm 
or cold.—N. Y. Ledger. 

—Minute Biscuit.—One pint sour milk 
or buttermilk, one teaspoonful soda, 
two teaspoonfuls melted butter. Flour 
to make dough just stiff enough to han- 
dle. Mix, roll and cut out rapidly with 
as little handling as may be, and bake 
in a quick oven.—Marion Harland, in 
Farm and Fireside. 

-~Fig Layer Cake.—One cupful of 
sugar and one mixing spoonful round- 
ing ful: of butter creamed together, one 
egg, one cupful of milk, in which dis- 
solve one teaspoonful of soda, two level 
cupfuls of flour in which two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar are mixed. Beat 
thoroughly and bake in two layers.— 
Good Housekeeping. 

--Apple Compote.—Pare the apples, 
cut the cores out, leaving them whole; 
make a syrup, allowing three-fourths 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; 
when it comes toa boil put in the apples 
and let cook until tender, but they 
should remain whole. Remove the 
apples to a glass bowl, and dissolve one- 
third of a box of gelatine jn a half-cupful 
of hot water and stir briskly into the 


syrup, first taking off the fire. Then 
strain it over the apples. When cold, 
heap whipped cream over it. This 


makes a very presentable dish for tea 
or luncheon.—Housekeeper. 





IN JAPAN. 


The New Woman Is Largely in Evidence 
in the Flowery Kingdom. 

During a description of the woman of 
Japan a correspondent of the St. Louis 
Dispatch says: 

The girls’ middle schools are like our 
publie day schools. The education 
given is excellent and quite up to all 
modern requirements, while at the 
same time the characteristic elements 
of a Japanese lady’s education are pre- 
served. 

The traditional accomplishments of 
a Japanese lady were, however, not for- 
gotten, and there were rooms set apart 
for giving instructions in the arrange- 
ment of flowers, the details of the tea 
ceremony, and in playing the goto. 
Without proficiency in these three ac- 
complishments no Japanese lady is 
thought to be completely educated. 

The technical and the industrial schools 
for girls in Japan are admirable insti- 
tutions. One of the most interesting 
girls’ schools is undoubtedly the school 
for peeresses at Tokio. In this the em- 
press takes the keenest interest; she 


- Visits the school every week, and knows 


all the girls by name. The students are 
daughters of the “daimios” and noble- 


men. If the empress had not herself 
taken the lead in the movement for the 
higher education of the women of the 
noble classes it is doubtful if Japanese 
noblemen would have consented to send 
their girls to a public day school; that 
they do so ts proof of the earnestness 
with which the Japanese have adopted 
modern western education. 


HOUSEHOLD BREVITIES.~ 


—Excellept Sponge Cake. —Four eggs 
well beaten, two cupfuls of sugar, two 
cupfuls a little more than level full 
{about 244 cupfuls) of flour, two tea 
spoonfuls baking powder; lastly, add 
one cupful of hot milk. Flavor as you 
wish.—Goed Housekeeping. 

—Pop Corn Pudding.—Pop some corn 
nicely, then roll itas fime as you can. 
One pint of the corn to one quart of 
sweet milk; adda small piece of but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of salt, beat two 
eggs with enongh sugar to sweeten 
the milk; mix all together. Bake 
20 minutes.—Boston Budvet. 

—Potato Cakes.—Save from dinner a 
soup plate of mashed potatoes, adi to 
it half a teaspoonful of pepper, the 
same of nutmeg. a little salt and the 
yolk of an egy; form into small cakes. 
put im a buttered baking-pan, brush 
the top with white of an ege and 
brown in a ‘quick oven.—Farm, Field 
and Fireside. 

—Spice Cake.—One cup each of mo- 
lasses. sugar, butter and sour milk, 
three and one-hzlf cups flour, one tea- 
spoon soda, one teaspoon cloves, one 
teaspoon cinnamon and one egg if you 
choose. For frosting use one large 
oblong of chocolate, grated or scraped 
and dissolved by placing over kettle of 
hot water, add one tablespoon each 
of water and milk, one teacup sugar 
and let steam few mjnutes. Noegg in 
frosting.—Farm and Fireside. 

—Chocolate Marble Cake.— Whites of 
four eggs beaten stiff, two cups of 
white sugar, one cup of butter, one 
cup of sweet milk, three cups of sifted 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream tar- 
tar, one teaspoonful of soda. When 
these are all well mixed, take out one 
cupful of the batter and mix with it 
144 bars of chocolate grated fine 
and moistened with two tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet cream. When this is 
well mixed put in a buttered cakepan, 
first one spoonful of the light batter, 
then a spoonful of the dark or choco- 
late batter, which will make a large 
loaf of delicious cake. Frost the tov. 
—Ohio Farmer. 

—Baked Apples.—Wash and core a 
suitable number of apples of good 
flavor and equal size; set them in the 
bottom of a pan, fill the hollow in each 
apple with sugar, pour into the pan 
enough water to reach one-third the 
depth of the apples, and bake. When 
they can be easily pierced with a 
broom splint, remove them carefully 
to the serving dish, and pour their 
juice over them. When cold spread 
about them a cupful of whipped and 
sugared cream, or stiffly beatened and 
sweetened whites of eggs, allowing 
three whites to eight apples. This 
simple but delicious dessert is to be 
eaten with cake.— Housekeeper. 











WORE MOTHER-IN-LAW’S GOWNS. 


Esther Mae Snee Urges a Large Assort- 
meat of Unhappiness. 

Mrs. Esther Mae Snee, of South Bend, 
Ind., has filed an application for a di- 
vorce from Dr. Harry Boyd Snee. The 
bill informs the'court: 

“That periodic and protracted visits 
of the defendant’s mother with her med- 
dling censoriousness made matters des- 
perate. 

“That plaintiff uncomplainingly loved 
on. 

“That she accompanied defendant to 
Chicago, where he said his future was 
brighter. 

“That he continued a stranger to so- 
briety and manly pursuits; that the 
affection he had so often plighted was 
only a dream, and that he abandoned 
himself to the gay and giddy company 
of gilded youths, and that instead ofa 
home, where plaintiff would be su- 
preme, defendant forced her to live with 
her mother-in-law and suffer the con- 
comitant evils. 

“As Mary Stuart wore the cast-off 
garments of Elizabeth, so did plaintiff 
have to wear the second-hand dresses 
of defendant’s mother. 

“That in it all and during all, from 
the very earliest hour of their married 
life, while even orange blossoms were 
in their virgin freshness, up to the day 
they parted, liquor, abuse, vitupera- 
sion and nen-support characterized their 
married life.” 


MISS DAVENPORT’S GENEROSITY 


The Actress Will Found an Institution for 
Retired Actors. 

Fanny Davenport is at present nego- 
tiating for a site in Westchester county, 
or near New York city on Long Island, 
upon which she proposes to erect a 
building to be known as the “Davenport 
home,” says the New York Press. It 
will be on the same order as the Forrest 
home in Philadelphia and will gtve to 
the retired members of the thectrica! 
profession a place in which to reside 
after they have left the stage. The For 
rest home is one of the most noble insti 
tutionsof the kind in the world, but For- 
rest teft a will in which he limited the 
number of inmates, and there are a 
hundred applicants or more whe are 
waiting to gain admission to this insti- 
tution. 

The home that Miss Davenport in- 
tends to erect will have many novel fea- 
tures. As an addition to its being a 
place where retired members will re- 
ceive first-class care and good apart- 
ments, it will also include a schoo] for 
the children of actors and actresses who 
desire to adopt their parents’ profes- 
sion, but are unable to properly educate 
themselves for the same, to teach them 
the art of acting and give them as much 
practical experience (by actual per- 
formances) as possible. 

To do this Miss Davenport will ex- 
pect that the actors and actresses who 
reside in the home will act as tutors to 
the children and give them the benefit 
of their stage experience. 








—Cinnamon trees begin to bear in 
six or seven years, seiding forth at 
that time shoots that can be spared 
and quite fit for peeling. 


—The heart of a wise man should 
resemble a mirror, which reflects every 
object without being sullied by any.— 
Confucius. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


pation 10% and 25%. 





Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


4 LIVING SHADOW. 


(From the Greenville, N. C., Reflector.) 

The following interview has just been 

ven our reporter by Mr. G. A. Baker, 
the overseer at the farm of Col. Isaac A. 
Sugg, of Greenville, N. C. It will inter- 
est any one who has ever had typhoid 
fever. Mr. Baker said in part: 

“TI was living in Beaufort county, and 
onthe 2d day of October, 1893, | was 
stricken down with typhoid fever. I 
had the best physicians to attend me, 
and on the 15th day of January, 1894, I 
was allowed toget up. I was emaciated, 
weak, and had no appetite. I could only 
drag along for a short distance, and 
would be compelled to sit down and rest. 
This continued for some time, and I be- 
gan to give up hope of ever getting well. 
I lost my position in ‘Beaufort county, 
and having secured one in Pitt connty, 
clerking ina store, I undertook it, but 
was so weak I[ could not do the work, 
and had to give it up. The disease 
settled in my knees, legs and feet. I 
was taking tirst one kind of medicine 
and then another, but nothing did 
me any good. I was mighty low- 
spirited. 1 moved out to Col. Sugg’s 
about four or five months-ago, and com- 
menced taking Dr. Williams’ Pills. 
took three a day for about three months. 
I began to regain my appetite in a week’s 
time, and then my weakness began to 
disappear, and hope sprung up witha 
blessedness that is beyond all telling. 
At the expiration of the three months I 
was entirely cured aud could take my 
axe and go in the woods and do as good 
aday’s work as any man. I was troubled 
with dyspepsia and that has disappeared. 
It is also a splendid tonic for weak 
people. I say, Mr. Editor, God bless Dr. 
Williams, may he live for a long time, I 
know he will go up yonder to reap his 
reward, for he has done a wonderful lot 
of good. Tell everybody that asks you 
about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People that if they will come to me I can 
certaicly satisfy them as to their merits. 
I always carry a box of pills with me and 
whenever I feel bad I take one.””’ We 
were forcibiy struck with the earnestness 
of Mr. Baker, and his statements may be 
relied on. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered -nerves. 
They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, 
the after effects of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, 
all forms of weakness either in male or 
female, and all diseases resulting from 
vitiated humors in the blood. Pink Pills 
are sold by all dealers, or will be sent 
post paid on receipt of price, (50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50) by addressing 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 





WALTER Baker & Co., Limited, Dor- 
CHESTER, Mass., the well known manu- 
facturers of Breakfast Cocoa and other 
Cocoa and Chocolate preparations, have 
an extraordinary collection of medals 
and diplomas awarded at the great inter- 
national and other exhibitions in Europe 
and America. The house has had un- 
interrupted prosperity for nearly a 
century and a quarter, and is now not 
only the oldest but the largest establish- 
ment of the kind-on this continent. The 
high degree of perfection which the 
Company has attained in its manufac- 
tured products is the result of long ex- 
perience combined with an intelligent 
use of the new forces which are con- 
stantly being introduced to increase the 
power and improve the quality of pro- 
duction, and cheapen the cost to the 
consumer. 

The full strength and the exquisite 
natural flavor of the raw material are 
preserved unimpaired in all of WALTER 
BAKER & COMPANY'S preparations; so 
that their preducts may truly be said to 
form the standard for purity and ex- 
cellence. 

In view of the many imitations of the 
name, labels and wrappers on their goods 
consumers should ask for and be sure 
that they get the genuine articles made 
at DoRCHESTER, Mass. 





INSANE MAN’S LONG RIDE. 


Wheels All the Way from Oshkosh, Wis., 
to Nashville, Tenn. 

About six weeks ago Isaac Speng:r, 
a well-to-do and respected resident of 
Oshkosh, Wis., left home on his bicycle 
with the avowed intention of return- 
ing in a few minutes. 

He did not come back, and for three 
weeks the only word received from him 
was contained in two or three letters 
sent from towns in Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Nashville, in which he gave an in- 
coherent account of himself. All this 
time his wife was unable to locate him 
on account of his leaving the city di- 
rectly after he had written his letter. 

Two weeks ago a letter was received 
from Nashville, Tenn., stating he was in 
a hospital suffering from an attack of 
brain fever. On recovery Spencer was 
brought home, and with him his much 
dilapidated wheel, he evidently having 
ridden the whole distance. 











Human Happiness. 

The problems of physical health are 
identical with the problems of human 
happiness. While a poorly nourished 
and diseased body does not always in- 
dicate an unhappy mind, it is a fact that 
“the fat are jolly,’ and that rich blood 
promotes good spirits. 

Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, the 
pleasant Food-Medicine, has proven 
itself to be a flesh maker, blood enricher, 
disease destroyer, and happiness bringer. 
It cures coughs, strengthens weak lungs, 
restores lost flesh, increases appetite, 
and aids digestion. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 50c. and $1.00. 


TRACED BY A COIN.” 


Peculiar Way by Which Two - Bay 
(Mich.) Men Were Arrested. 
A brother of Conductor Matthews. 
of West Bay City, Mich., was killed by 
the cars some time ago. In his pockets 
were some silver pieces. The car whee! 
passed over a’ silver dollar in such a way 
as to press a 25-cent piece into the dol 
lar. This marked coin was kept by 
Conductor Matthews as a pocket piece. 
and when his room was robbed several 
nights ago, this coin was stolen. Offi- 
cer Davis sought to get trace of this dol- 
lar and succeeded, finding it in a Bay 
City saloon. This clew led to the ar- 
rest of John Vero and William Hilde- 
brand, who are now in the county jail. 
eharged with robbing the conductor's 
room. 








Citr 





A Long Ride. 
A Cossack officer, Capt. Kenicke, who 


has undertaken to ride his charger 
from Krasnoe Selo, near St. Peters- 


burg, to Tchita, in eastern Siberia, a 
distance of over 4,000 miles, has already 
reached Omsk, 2.200 miles toward his 
goal, or more than half way. Hisaver- 
age rate of travel each day has been 284, 
miles, but on some days he has gone 
over as much as 62 miles. His horse is 
an Anglo-Arabian. 


—Queen Elizabeth delighted in the 
odor of violets. In the season she 
wore a bunch of these flowers at her 
throat or girdle, and at all times kept 








this perfume on her dressing-case 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


A Woman ino a Simple and Trustfal Way 
Does Good Unto the Little Ones. 

In one of the little stalls at Atlanta 
there is an exhibit which does not at- 
tract the attention which it ought to, 
comments a correspondent in the New 
York World. It is a sort of booth, not 
over 15 feet square in area, and yet 
within it are stored quantities of ar- 
ticles which show just what one woman 
can do, no matter how black her skin 
may be. It is the éxhibit of the Carrie 
Steele orphans’ home, an institution pe- 
culiar to Atlanta, 

Carrie Steele is a colored woman, 
who, without a dollar to her name, es- 
tablished a home in Atlanta for the care 
and education of orphaned colored chil- 
dren. She began in a modest way, and 
to-day she takes care of 70-odd little 
ones who kave no one else to look after 
them, and who are trained in all sorts 
of useful arts through the almost un- 
aided efforts of this good old *mammy.” 
She has built a three-story brick build- 
ing, and has five or six acres of land 
under cultivation, upon which ample 
garden stuff is raised to supply the 
youngsters with food. 

She has attracted the attention of 
people from all over the country by her 
energy and push, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that she had no money at al! 
with which to begin the work, she said 
the other day that the good Lord had 
never failed to listen to her prayers in 
the days which have seemed the darkest, 
and that an order for a supply of coal 
or a few barrels of flour has invariably 
dropped in upon her the moment when 
it appeared that the children within the 
“Old Shoe,” as she calls her home, were 
in danger of cold or starvation. 





DISCOVER ANOTHER WILD MAN. 





Seen in the Allegheny Mountains and Is a 
Supposed Murderer. 


A wild man has been discovered on 
the Chestnut ridge, four or five miles 
south of Bolivar, says the Pittsburgh 
Commercial-Gazette. About a week ago 
James Shirely, a citizen of that neigh- 
horhood, while strolling along the foot 
of the mountains saw a queer-looking 
individual rapidly climbing the moun- 
tain side as though making an effort to 
run away from some one. His clothing 
consisted of pantaloons worn off at the 
knees and an overcoat torn almost into 
shreds. He wore a slouch hat pulled 
down over a shaggy face, his hair falling 
in tangled locks on his shoulders. A 
searching party was organized and 
headed by Mr. Shirely, and with Charles 
Johnson made a tour of the ridge in 
search of the man. He was seen by the 
party, but only for a moment. Like a 
flash the man bounded away and was 
lost among the rocks and brush. It is 
the opinion of some that the mysteri- 
ous man is Brookmire, who killed his 
father-in-law in Indiana county two 
years ago and who disappeared after 
the murder. The presence of the 
strange individual has created a good 
deal of excitement in the neighborhood. 
Another effort will be made to discover 
his hiding-place. 


IMITATION CHIPPENDALE. 


The Market Is Flooded with Bogus Stuff 
That Looks Like Old Specimens, 

As a matter of fact, it doesn’t pay 
now to buy old Chippendale, remarks 
the New York Sun. ‘The things offered 
in this way are seldom originals, but be 
cause they are eracked and battered 
they bring high prices. There are 
scores of shops in this town ard in 
Brooklyn where the old Chippendale 
models are carefully reproduced, and 
where one may buy a new reproduction 
at about what a battered piece sells for 
at auction. These reproductions are 
finished like the antiques, and the 
brasses are carefully imitated. One of 





the show things in the city hall is the 
old writing table of George W: 
ton, and it is in a wonderfully good 
state of preservation. This model has 
been pictured so frequently that it is 
familiar to everyone who is interested 
in old furniture. A wide-awake furni- 
ture manufacturer has flooded the mar- 
ket this fall with reproductions of this 
desk that can hardly be distinguished 
from the original. 


shing- 





MUSICIANS TO GO ARMED. 


New Provision in the Army for Providing 
Them with Rifies and Revolvers. 

Hereafter musicians in the army will 
be provided with serviceable firearms 
and the use of swords by band or com- 
pany musicians of foot troops has been 
abandoned. An order issued by the 
secretary of war provides that ore nance 
ofticers of posts will issue to officers 
in charge of bands or of compeny mu- 
sicians, rifles or carbines, according to 
the arm of the service they are in, am- 
munition and equipment therefor, 
which will be kept in barracks for use 
in case ofemergencies. In like manner 
revolvers will be supplied as side arms 
for company musicians when they take 
the field. 





Women tn Horticultare. 
A book of great interest as well as of 
value will shortly appear in England, 
written by Hon. Alicia Amhurst, young- 


est daughter of Lord Amburst, of 
Ilackney. It is a history of English 


gardening from the earliest period up 
to to-day. 





Another Product from Gas Tar. 
From gas tar has been extracted an 
oil identical with that of bitter al- 
monds. 


G.A. R. Commander 


as. S. Dean, Gen. Grant Post, 
Rondout, N. Y. 


CUREDor DYSPEPSIA 

Commander Dean writes: ‘‘As Chief 
U. S. Mail Agent of the U. & D. R. R, 
good health is indispensable. I found 
myself however all run down with Dys- 
pepsia. I doctored and doctored, but I 
grew worse. I suffered misery night and 
day, for fully two years. My case was 
pronounced incurable. I chanced to 
meet Dr. Kennedy about that time, and 
told him of my condition and he said, 
try a bottle of 


OR. DAVID KENNEDY'S 


FAVORITE REMEDY 


take it morning, noon and night, and it 
will cure you. I took the medicine as 
directed, but had no confidence in a cure, 
as my case had been tried by 80 many. 
After using it a week I began to feel 
better, andin ashort while after that | 
was entirely cured. That terrible dis- 
tress, everything I ate breaking up sour 
in my throat had all gone and I have not 
had a moment's discomfort since. To- 
day there isn’t a healthier man and my 








appetite is grand,” 
‘ j 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


TALKING UNITED STATES. 


A Smal Boy Enlightens His Teacher on 
the Real Vernacular. 

In a four-roomed house in a_ short 
thoroughfare in the most populous part 
of the west side live “Jamesy” and his 
family. His family consists of a father 
and mother, and a younger brother and 
a younger sister. Although “Jamesy,” 
as the eldest child, is perhaps the most 
important member of the family, he 
is less than seven years old, and not 
very large for his age. The greater 
portion of his brief life has been spen! 
on the sidewalk, where he learned t 
fight his own battles and take a fe\ 
hard knocks without grieving. His 
father and mother are hard-working 
people, but they have been so busy for 
two or three years getting soup bones 
and firewood to throw at the wolf that 
“Jamesy’s” education has been neg 
lected. The boy learned many things, 
but he didn’t get them out of a primer. 
For two months he had been “hustlin’” 
papers, until a truant inspector found 
him one day and took him home. 
‘Jamesy’s” mother was told that the 
boy belonged in school, and that he 
nust be started in at once. She wesa 
well-meaning woman and agreed that 
“Jamesy’s” education should begin the 
next morning. 

The boy went to the schoolhouse half 
determined to “cuck” at recess, but the 
teacher treated him so kindly and there 
was so much of a novelty in the show 
that he decided to remain. He soo1 
began to feel at home, and he scraped 
up a whispering acquaintance with a 
small Jew boy at hisright. The teach- 
er interested him greatly. He watched 
her draw a picture of a cube, and then 
heard her read off a row of figures fron 
the blackboard, and he concluded that 
she was the smartest person in th: 
world, except the man at the one cent 
show who made a beautiful colored 
landscape while the orchestra played 
one tune. 

Toward the ciose of the morning ses- 
sion the teacher said: 

“Now, children, I am going to read to 
you a little piece out’of this book, and 
[ want you to listen very closely, so that 
you can repeat it to me when I have 
finished.” 

This aroused Jimmie. If there was 
anything he delighted in it was repeat- 
ing, with sundry emphatic gestures, to 
his younger brother at home accounts 
of the daring exploits of Tom Dalten 
and Jesse James as he heard them fro1; 
the lips of older boys. He was certain- 
ly interested, and if school was like 
this he made up his mind to put up 
with several disagreeable features and 
return the next forenoon. Hestraight- 
ened himself in his seat at the reques 
to “sit erect,” prepared to absorb every 
word of the expected story. 

The teacher said: “Now, I will rea‘! 
this from this little book, and any of 
you who wish to can repeat it to the 
class in your own words. Dor’t tr 
to say it as I read it, but just -s yo 
Jimmie’s eyes grew bi 
The teach: 
the 








would say it.” 
nd he 
re ad 


reader: 


was all attention. 


this short iesson from first 


“See the cow! Is itnota pretty cov 
Yes, the cow canru 
ruy as fast as the hors: 
cow cannot run as fast as th 


Can the cow run? 
Can the 
No, the 


cow 


yrse. 

“Criminy!” thought Jimmie, “is ° 
all? ‘At’s dead easy.” His hand was 
up in a twinkling, in imitation of sever 
ul others. His inters 
the teacher's eve, an¢ 
James, you may try it, 
1 You may stand up by 


sted face caucht 
“TY 


earell 


I she said: 
but be 
to get it right. 
your seat.” 
“Jamse;” arose. 
not bashful, but 
flushed, and he was trembling with im- 


, 


Ordinarily he wa 
now his faee wes 
portance, as he said: 

“Get onto de cow. 
C'n she git a move on? 
hump herself as fast as de horse? Naw, 


Ain‘t she a beaut? 
Sure. C’n she 
she ain't in it wid Je horse, see!” 

The teacher was overcome, but, never- 
theless, “Jamesy” was a favorite from 
that moment.—Chicago Record. 


DIGGING FOR GOLD. 


An Old Man Who Has Been Delving in the 
Mountains for Fifty Years. 

An old man entered a leading hard- 
ware store in Washington yesterday 
and bought some blasting powder. 
His white hair hung low upon his 
shoulders, his beard dropped far down 
upon his breast. He looked like a 
veritable Rip Van Winkle just awak- 
ened from his slumbers. It is not 
often that he comes to town, nnd 
when he does he leaves as soon as his 
supplies are purchased. Up in the 
mountains the old man has a cabin 
where he has‘lived alone for many 
years, raising barely enough corn on 
the rocky land he owns to sustain his 
existence. For half a century he has 
been digging for gold, and from time 
to time enough has been found in a 
litthe stream near his cabin to stimu- 
late his search. But there has never 
been sufficient to pay for opening 
upa tunnel and the old man has been 
digging one for 50 years. He works 
alone. for he is afraid to confide his 
secret toany man. From morning un- 
til night he and rock is 
reached that has to be blasted he buys 
all the powder that the money he can 
raise pay for, and when that is 
gone must wait until another crop can 
be raised to procure a new supply. 
The old will not live to 
make many more trips to Wasnington, 
and it will probably never be known 
whether the washines of free gold he 
has secured from the stream 
from a vein in the mountain where he 
has vainly spent his life or not. —Wash- 
ington Stan 


digs, when 


will 


prospector 


caine 


Knowledge Is Poverty, 

The conversation was running on the 
proper method of disposing of the dead 
when Mr. Oakmont observed: 

“When I die I want to be cremated. 
Then my ashes can be kept on the sit- 
ting-room mantel in an urn labeled 
“Papa.” 

“Yes,” added the precocious child of 
the family, “and when mamma marries 
a second time my stepfather will fire 
papa again.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 





Was an Even Thing. 
Mrs. Upton—My dear, one servant ix 


not enough in the kitchen now. We 
must have two. 
Mr. Upton—Good lands! We have 


three daughters, and only yesterday I 
paid a big bill for their tuition in a 
cooking school. 

Mrs. Upton—Yes, that’s what’s the 
matter. They are all assisting at the 
cooking, and Bridget says she must 
have additional help to clean up the 
muss.—N. Y. Weekly. 





Uf it don’t cure you, cash the check. 





“About a year ago I 
became run down, had 
palpita:ion of the heart. 
It troubled me so badly 
that I could not sleep 
nights, and could hard- 
ly keep about my work 
days. About this time, 
I got a pamphiet telling 








and I tried a hgttle at 
once. I had y . taken 
one bottle before I was 
CURES much better, and could 
PALPI- jsicep and eat well. Af 
. jter taking two bottles, I 
TATION ! vas as well as ever and 
oF! i ¥ ep as 1 did 
‘ye. T was a child. 
TiHi wt say teo much for 
valuable medi- 
.” 
-HAS. A. EVELETH, 
| Farmington, Me. 
- 


Scates Medical Co., Westbrook, Me. 
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MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect November 4, 1895 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 A.M., 
1.00 daily, 1.20, 111.00 P.M. via Brunswick 
ane Augusta, and 1.15 P. M.. via Lewiston 
anc Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 8.00 A. M., 
1.49, 2.00 Sundays only, and 2.30 P. M., 
112.20 A. M., (night): leave Bath, 7.15 A. M., 
1.25 P. M., and *12.00 Midnight; leave Lew- 
iston, (upper) 2.45 P. M.: leave Lewiston 
(lower) 6.50 A. M., 1.00 and +11.20 P, M.; leave 
Gardiner, 11.25 and 8.55 A. M,, 2.30, 2.52 Sun- 
days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 11.50 
and 9.12 A. M., 2.45, 3.10 Sundays only, 3.47 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.35 A. 4 186 
P. M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 10.00 
ie and 3.24, 3.50 Sundays only, and 4.30 


FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 





Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 7.30 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.50, A. M. 7.05 A. 


M., 5.00 P. M.; for Bucksport.7.30 A. M., 1.45 
and 7.00 P. M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.15 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.05 P. 
for Brunswick, Bat). Augusta, and Water- 
ville, and 5.10 P.M for Lewiston. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, hillips, Kingfield, North 
Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover 
anc Foxcroft and Bucksport, and 
trains rur every night between ton and 
Bangor, connecting at Brun: wick for Lewis- 
ton, Bath, and by waiting # junction points, 
for Skowh nh, exceptins Monday mornings, 
and for Belfast, Dexter, and Bucksport, ex- 
cepting Sunday mornings. 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 


_leave Houltor, 8.40 A. M. and 
via B.& A., 4.30 P.M. via C. P.; 
M., 4.30 P. M.; 
4 7.30 P. M.; 

M.; 


ta) 5.45, 9.20 A. M., 2.20 Y a 

M., 1.00 A. M.; leave Augusta, 6.30, 110.06 

A. M., 3.06, 3.50, 111.00 P. M., 1.35'A. M.: 

leave Bath, 7.15, t11.00 A. M., 4.05 P. M., 
(midnight) leave Brunswick, 

A. M., 4.30, 4.45 P. M 


_ The ny | express train runs daily, leay 
ing Sundays from Portland 1.00 P. M., Bruns- 
wick 2.00, Augusta 3.10, Waterville 3.50 
arrive at Bangor 5.30 P. M. connecting for 
and fron Lewiston au: Bath, but not for 
Rocklane. 

The morning train from Augusta, and for 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, oun- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Aa 
guste and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswiek, az 
yetween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conve 
ient hours, for time of which, as wel! as ti 
of trains at stations not mentioned above 
erence may be had to posters at stations arc 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wi 
be cheerfully furnished on application tc 
Genera! Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
‘ PAYSON TUCKER 
F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’) M’y’>. 
Gen’) Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
Oct. 25, 1895. 


Not 

Whole One 
Only a 
Piece 


May cause you an illness 
of several weeks, eaten 
bilious. 


when you 


The moral then is 


DON’T BE BILIOUS 


Itis unnecessary. The True “L 
F.”” Medicine (or Bitters) cures 
biliousness, constipation, or simple 
indigestion. 
It costs but 35c. for 60 doses. 
Remember, ask for ‘‘ L. F.”’ 


Augusta Sale Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER Haynes, PREs. 
Epwin C, BuRLEIGH, Geko. N. LAWRENOB, 


Payson TUCKER, 
W. H. Gannett, M. W. F. 








. HEATH Cuas. H. Wurirs, 
F. W. Kinsman, L. J. CROOKER 
F. 8. Lyman Byron Boyp, 


OrRIN WILLIAMSON, W. Scott Hitt. 


Ina H. RANDALL, 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st And 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bondsijand Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


eu & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
© Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
































t<#" Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. lyl19 
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“Just as Good as Page” Won't Go! 


“Sell you a ticket over the J. A.G. A. P, for 
less money” said the Sealper. “Not if I 
know myself,” said the traveller. “The Road 
that uses wage Fence will also use best rails 
and best equipment. Can't put me on the 
bargain counter yet.” 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





For Sale! 


Second hand {Double Sleigh 
and Robes at a bargain. 
Inquire at Farmer Office. 





Dec. 12, '95. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1896. 


TERMS. 
$1.60 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seyenty-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


C. 8. AYER, our ent, is now calling 
an our 3, -, West Kennebec 
county. 

Mr. J. W. KELLoae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 





























The war cloud has vanished into thin 
air. 


Thursday to many people was the 
shortest day of the year, as it was the 
day after Christmas. 


A happy and prosperous New Year to 
all the readers and patrons of the 
Farmer. 


The Waterville Mail proprietors an- 
nounce that they will soon begin the 
publication of an afternoon daily. 


It is reported that Mr. Joseph Cook of 
Boston, the eminent lecturer, who is on 
a foreign tour, is completely broken in 
body and mind. 




















There are ninety-two millions of acres 
of unoccupied or unemployed land in 
the Southern States, and a part of it is 
good land. 





The curtains were rung down on the 
Atlanta, Ga., exposition by the same 
bells that rang the old year out and the 
new year in. The exposition was a 
great success, illustrating the progress 
and the possibilities of the New South. 


It has been decided by an Ohio court 
that wives are legally responsible for the 
support of their husbands when the hus- 
bands cannot furnish the support. Of 
course, the new woman will agree to 
this. e 

From Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial 
School, Boston, we have the ‘‘Defender” 
Calender, showing the victor in the 
great race leading her contestant. It is 
a beautiful picture reproduced from an 
original painting by W. F. Halsall. 











Mr. H. M. Lord, editor of the Cowrier- 
Gazette, Rockland, has been appointed 
chief Clerk of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the National House, of which 
Mr. Dingley is Chairman. It is an ex- 
cellent selection. Mr. Lord is bdne of 
the brightest newspaper men in the State. 





Talk of war has almost entirely disap- 
peared on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
the public men of both countries appear 
to be devoting their energies to finding a 
way to settle the Venezuela question 
without fighting, and without disturbing 
the amicable relations that have existed 
for many years. The English papers no 
longer regard the appointment of an 
American Commission as an afront to 
England, and they are fast becoming 
reconciled to the idea of arbitration to 
settle the trouble. 





We give space to the address of Prof. 
Jordan on the first and second pages, 
not only because of the importance of 
the questions presented therein, but 
especially on account of the thorough, 
exhaustive and conservative position 
taken. We would urge a careful reading 
by every subscriber of the Farmer. It 
will rank among the best productions 
along this line ever presented, and the 
hearty approval given by the large audi- 
ence, composed of the leading scientific 
workers of New England, attested their 
appreciation of the sound position so 
ably defended. 


We have received the following com- 
munication, which speaks for itself: 

Gentlemen: Will you please send me 
the Maine Farmer from this date? I 
cannot pay in advance, but I will surely 
pay before the end of the year. I have 
been a reader of the paper for the past 
two years, having borrowed it of a 
neighbor, but I have moved away where 
no one takes it, andI can’t get along 
without it. 

The above shows the strong hold the 
Farmer has upon those who attentively 
peruse its contents. It is no doubt 
doing missionary work of that kind 
throughout the State; but we wish all 
the borrowers would see how much 
better it would be to read their own 


papers. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
National Butter and Cheese Makers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, during the whole of the last week 
of February, 1896. A working creamery 
using five thousand pounds of milk 
daily, will be in operation, and the 
chance of a lifetime afforded to witness 
in operation all of the different and latest 
patterns of butter and cheese making 
machinery, as well as refrigerating and 
other kinds of apparatus allied to the 
trade. This will be under the super- 
vision of a first-class creamery man. 
Processes will be described, and illustrat- 
ed lectures given. Every section of the 
dairy producing districts will be repre- 
sented. Liberal premiums are offered 
on products. 











Very snug fortunes are those which 
are finally awarded to the six children 
of the late Jay Gould by the report of 
the appraisers of the estate, just filed in 
the surrogate’s court in New York. Ac- 
cording to this report, each of the six 
children is entitled to a life estate in 
truet as follows: George J. Gould, $9,- 
077,194; Edwin Gould, $9,215,723; Helen 
M. Gould, $9,358,437; Anna Gould, 
Countess de Chastellane, $9,712,218; 
Frank J. Gould, $9,817,585, and Howard 
Gould, $9,519,296. In addition to these 
bequests, there will come to each of the 
above named heirs sums ranging all the 
way from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, these 
latter bequests being in the form of re- 
mainders. It will beseen that the Gould 
family are all handsomely provided for, 
and as happy as money can make them. 
But, alas! money doesn’t always buy 
happiness. 





TUBERCULOSIS. 


In view of the fact that, in the wisdom 
of the Cattle Commissioners of Maine, 
after a thorough test, it has been found 
necessary to destroy seventeen head of 
cattle in one herd, during the past week, 
it does not seem out of place to call at- 
tention to what our State Board is seek- 
ing to do and the results already 
secured. 

Years ago Maine passed through the 
experience which comes sooner or later 
to every State when the first note of 
alarm is sounded. Fortunate for us the 
cry came early in the days of more rigid 
inspection, and when the first fright had 
passed the wisdom of proposed action 
was everywhere admitted and the officers 
were at once brought in touch with 
farmers all over the State. Years have 
come and gone but the good work has 
been telling all the while. Occasionally 
the report of the destruction of an 
animal, after tuberculosis had been 
diagnosed, has been given to the public 
but it has only served to still further 
strengthen appreciation of the wisdom 
of legislative enactments governing con- 
tagious diseases among animals. Set- 
tling down to the fact that the State is 
ready to assist individuals in ridding 
their herds of diseased animals, confi- 
dence has been established until, strange 
as it may seem, the destruction of the 
large number last week is accepted, as 
it should be, as proof that the best in- 
terests of the people are being guarded. 
While other States are passing through 
the throes of a bitter discussion regard- 
ing the probabilities and improbabilities 
of contagion, and their duties, the citi- 
zens of Maine, resting upon the effi- 
ciency of the laws, and the ability of the 
Commisioners go about their work like 
reasonable men. 

The strength of the position occupied 
by the people of Maine, and the ‘thor- 
oughness of the work done all these 
years by our State officials, is fully appre- 
ciated by men of other States. Every- 
where in New England, save in Maine, 
there is more or less agitation over this 
subject and a spirit of unrest is manifest. 
At the same time the utmost confidence 
is everywhere expressed in the quality 
of farm animals purchased in this State 
and their freedom from disease. The 
worth of this position is beyond compu- 
tation, yet it comes naturally as the re- 
sult of the agitation and labors of the 
press and the Cattle Commissioners dur- 
ing the past ten years. Having now 
reached such a degree of public senti- 
ment that an appreciation of law and 
officials is freely recognized and the ser- 
vices of the one and benetits of\the other 
readily sought, whenever a suspicion of 
disease is aroused, it surely is not out of 
place to urge the advantages of both as 
a nreans of sustaining the position now 
so freely granted the stock shipped from 
Maine. A great market will be opened, 
for the next few years surely, all through 
New England as the work of inspection 
is carried forward by the several Boards 
of Commissioners. 

The breeders and growers of Maine 
are in a position to answer the call for 
fresh stock, provided quality is main- 
tained. The test which time is demon- 
strating to be the most complete, 
by the use of tuberculin, has been for 
some months applied to all milch cows 
shipped out of the State, the result 
being a clean bill of health in almost 
every one. The fraction which reacts 
under this test is so small as to attract 
no attention, because we always have 
had, and will have, a per cent. of dis- 
ease in our herds and flocks, as in our 
families. Maine is comparatively free 
from tuberculosis, only isolated cases 
appearing occasionally in different sec- 
tions. 

Breeders, milkmen and dairymen in 
other States are seeking the use of the 
test which is accepted by all authorities, 
without waiting the external evidence of 
disease, and it seems as though this step 
would be a wise one fur our growers and 
dairymen to take, as there is promise 
that, in the near future, a certificate of 
inspection and test may be required by 
the great bulk of consumers. Sure it is 
that these certificates are considered a 
necessity by many of the large producers 
in other States, and that they open the 
door to increased sales of the products 
from the herds, whether of milk or 
butter. Sufficient time has now elapsed 
so that it may reasonably be claimed 
that tuberculin is not only an indicator 
of the presence of tuberculosis, but that 
in all cases of animals free from taint it 
has no injurious effects. At any rate, to 
the extent which it is universally accepted 
as a test, it should be applied in every 
herd that the sick may be removed and 
those free receive the stamp by the 
authorities which will open the door to 
a better market and more active demand. 
With this goes also the necessity for a 
closer and sharper study of the principles 
of ventilation, the supplying of the larg- 
est possible amount of sunlight, insuring 
the quality of the water provided for the 
stock, and protection of all the avenues 
along which diseases might* find en- 
trance. In no other way can Maine con- 
tinue to hold the vantage ground now so 
freely accorded by other States, and to 
realize and secure all this renders pos- 
sible isa duty and a privilege not to be 
neglected. 





The following case, reported in the 
Belfast Journal, may have a strong bear- 
ing on the flowage contest now going on 
between the property holders on Cobbos- 
seecontee Lake and the Gardiner Water 
Power Company: 

The noted ;Union flowage case, recent- 
ly left to the board of arbitration, has 
been settled, and the Georges River Mill 
Co. of Warren must lower its dam to the 
same beight as the old one. Farmers 
living 20 miles back in the country 
claimed that the dam raised the water in 
the river, flooding their land and causing 
great damage. The mill company 
claimed that they had already lowered 
the dam twice, and that the dam at 
Hart’s Neck Falls was the cause ef the 
overflow. 





Monday, 23d, Ernest Young of Matin- 
icus plewed a piece of land. While 
thus engaged he noticed a large number 
of Pe as lively as in the sum- 
mer time. He captured some of them 
= — to — —~— to show to 
. “) This isa “ ” story 
but it isn’t a “whopper.” It is the 
veritable truth. 


THE LITHGOW LIBRARY. 


The new Lithgow Library Building in 
this city, which is now open for public 
inspection, is ‘“‘a thing of beauty,’ and 
we trust it may be a “‘joy forever’’ to 
the present and coming generations. 
The building and its general style have 
often been referred to in our columns. 
It is of granite, situated on the large lot 
corner of Winthrop and State streets, on 
the site of the old Cushaoc House and 
the adjoining stables, affording ample 
room for the building and a beautiful 
lawn. It is 96 feet long on the ground, 
the ends 37 feet, and the centre 45 feet. 
The wings are 29 feet long, the centre 
38 feet. The general architecture is of 
the Romanesque-Rennaissance school 
(which means a renewal or revival of the 
old Roman style of work, with the best 
selections from others.) The outside of 
the structure may be alluded tc as quarry 
faced ashler with line trimmings. 
The chimneys, instead.of being deform- 
ities, as in most buildings, are truly 
ornamental and works of art. He who 
can read and understand the names 
carved in the panels and medallions on 
the exterior of the building—names of 
authors famous in the world’s annals— 
must of necessity have a liberal educa- 
tion. Hon. J. W. Bradbury is chairman 
of the building committee, and by a 
strange chance the names of two of his 
classmates at Bowdoin, 1825, are 
chiselled near the entrance. 

We enter the building under the beau- 
tiful and chaste Roman arch, supported 
by massive pillars, and stand within the 
vestibule. This is wainscoted with 
Swiss, Portugese and Italian marbles, 
with walls of terra cotta stipple work, 
shaded with green. The mosaic floor is 
in marble of special design. The finish 
here, and throughout the most of the 
building, is in oak. In the massive 
front door is a large plate glass, covered 
by an artistically draped grill in antique 
design. We enter the rotunda, which 
is supported by eight Ionic fluted col- 
umns. Here are also oak wainscoting 
and terra cotta walls. Directly oppo- 
site the entrance is the Librarian’s room, 
separated from the hall by wooden par- 
titions with daintily frosted latticed 
windows. In this room is a fireplace 
set in clouded lavender tinted French 
tile, with handsomely carved mantel and 
mantel face. Tothe right is a rotunda, 
which is to be used as a special reading 
and catalogue room. 

The book room is at the left of the 
entrance, with twelve steel memorial 
alcoves, each one holding from 1200 to 
1400 volumes. There are other shelves, 
so that there is now provided shelf room 
for 18,000 volumes. The present library 
has 7000 volumes. Asit grows, plenty of 
shelving room will be provided. The 
following names appear upon the memo- 
rial alcoves: Bertha 8S. N. Alden, 
James W. Bradbury, Jr., Walker Blaine, 
Emmons Blaine, Henry Weld Fuller, 
Alice M. Harlow, Lizzie Vickery Hill, 
William T. Johnson, Annie Lithgow 
Sanborn, George W. Stanley, Horace 
Williams, Reuel Williams. There are 
pictorial transoms in this room, as also 
in the reading room, showing local 
scenes, printers’ and authors’ marks, 
which we referred to months ago, and 
need not be repeated in this article. 
There is a huge fireplace at the west 
end, carved in oak by Morse & Uo. of 
Bangor. The seal of the State is finely 
executed in the mantel. The large 
plate glass windows admit a flood of 
light. 

In the east end of the building is the 
reading room of almost incomparable 
beauty—there is nothing equal to it in 
the State. It is indeed a dream of 
beauty, an inspirer of high and noble 
thoughts. Whoever enters it will be 
charmed by his surroundings. The sys- 
tem of decoration is dainty and elabo- 
rate, in papier maché and gold leaf. 
About the room are small niches with 
nile green walls, and surmounted by 
exquisitely carved arches in white. 
These are designed to receive statuary 
in bronze. The frieze is of the same 
style of raised work in floral design, and 
of gold and white. The ceiling and 
panels are nile green, with white sup- 
ports decorated by richly gilded corbels 
and Greek egg and dart work. 

Over the plate glass windows are 
colored pictorial windows of the sym- 
bols used by the early printers, their 
trade marks with which they prefaced 
their books, to which we have before 
referred. In the frieze are sixteen 
shields, bearing the following names of 
the great men of the world: Columbus, 
Washington, Lincoln, Vespucci, Galileo, 
Magellan, Buffon, Fenelon, Huxley, 
Raphael, Cuvier, Cicero, Darwin, Hay- 
den, Agassiz, Kelper. 

On two dainty pilasters each side of 
the beautiful fire-place, are the names 
of the ancient and half fabulous Greek 
poets, Sappho and Pindar. No space is 
taken up in this room by columns or 
radiators, the heat coming in from wall 
registers. The floor is of hard wood, as 
indeed is the flooring throughout the 
building. This room will soon receive 
its furniture of mahogany. 

Directly at the right of the vestibule 
an oak stairway ascends to the hall 
above, which is furnished with a small 
stage and fitted up tastefully and con- 
veniently. Two large fancy colored 
windows are on the side facing the 
street, and opposite is a handsome mantel 
and fireplace. The hall will seat three 
or four hundred persons, and will be 
devoted to literary, educational and 
scientific purposes, and for the promo- 
tion of art, music, etc. Here will be 
brought the treasures of the Kennebec 
Historical Society, and the Society will 
hold its meetings here. This has been 
made possible by the contribution of 
$500 by Dr. W. Scott Hill, for the special 
purpose of providing quarters for the 
Society. The Unity Club, Current 
Events Club, and other organizations 
will meet bere. 

The nicely finished basement contains 
the hot water heating apparatus. Here 
also are the lavartories and dressing 
rooms, a fireproof vault for the storage 
of valuable books and papers, a room 
for public documents and bulky books, a 
repair room, where books can be un- 
packed, labelled, etc. Every room in the 
building is brilliantly lighted by elec- 
tricity. 





Our citizens and the public generally 


will be glad to know that the completed 
building is paid for, there not being one 
cent of debt. The structure cost $35,- 
000; furnishings, $5,000; lot, $10,000; 
making the cost of the entire property 
$50,000. While during the progress of 
the work the rising walls and the in- 
terior finishing and adornment have 
interested the passer-by, one gentleman, 
a member of the building committee, 
has given his time and strength unre- 
servedly to the work of bringing the 
building to its present state of perfection; 
and althought a public notice of this 
kind is the last thing our modest friend 
would desire, this article would not be 
complete without giving credit to Chas. 
E. Nash for his unselfish labors. 

The library building is the design of 
Neal & Hopkkins, architects, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The senior member of the 
firm, Joseph L. Neal, is a native of 
Maine, born in Wiscasset, where his 
father now lives. 

The contractors and builders, etc., are 
as follows: ' 

Granite for the foundation walls, Au- 
gusta Granite Co., Albert T. Fuller, 
treasurer. Granite (wrought and carved) 
for the superstructure, the Dodlin 
Granite Co., Oakland, Wm. M. Ayer, 
treasurer. All granite and brick masonry 
work,Smith & Clark, Augusta, super- 
intended by Henry T. Clark. The car- 
pentry, Llewellyn E. Bradstreet, Hallo- 
well. Roofing, the Celadon Terra-Cotta 
Co., Alfred, N. Y., by J. K. Smith of 
Waterbury, Conn. Adamanting walls 
and ceilings, Fred Cony, Augusta, J. 
Manley Nichols, foreman. Painting and 
finishing woodwork, Hiram W. Judkins, 
foreman, Augusta. Papier Maché and 
composition ornaments and carving of 
capitals, Charles Erumel, 383 Albany St., 
Boston. Gilding decoration in Reading 
Room, by Ruby L. Gledhill, 874 DeKalb 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and another ex- 
cellent artist from the same city. Fire 


places tile, Chas. A. Millen & Co., 11 & 
12 Charlestown St., Boston. Leaded 
glass windows (transoms), Phipps, 


Slocum & Co., Boston, Mass. Carved 
State Seal in book room, Morse & Co., 
Bangor. Book shelving and memorial 
tablets, the Fenton Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Heating 
outfit, Taber, Carey & Co., Augusta. 
Oak mantels (three) R. S. Bradbury, Au- 
gusta. Carving names of authors on 
panels and medallions, Wm. Tregembo 
and Geo, B. Lord, Hallowell. Light- 
ing fixtures, the Kennebec Light & 
Heat Co., with the manufacture of Mc- 
Kenney & Waterbury, Boston. Vesti- 
bule floor, the Enamel & Mosaic Marble 
Co., Beverly St., Boston. Leaded glass 
windows (basement), Redding, Baird & 
Co., Franklin St., Boston. Plate glass 
window sashes, Webber & Gage, Au- 
gusta. Filling and grading the grounds, 
J. A. Norton and O. R. Wellman, Robert 
McCutchin, foreman. Reading Room 
furniture (mahogany) the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Catalogue cases, table, etc., the 
Library Bureau, Boston. 





A Splendid Number. 

“The Maine Central” for January 
comes out with a fine new cover de- 
signed by a young Maine girl, Miss Amy 
Richards, a daughter of General John T. 
Richards of Gardiner? This new cover 
is an artistic combination of rich Roman 
lettering on an ornamental background 
of pine cones, the State of Maine’s floral 
emblem, and was selected from a number 
of competing designs, thereby giving 
another instance of the superiority of 
Maine people. 

This number is devoted to Bar Harbor, 
and the interesting article on that 
famous resort is made more attractive 
by new and artistic illustrations of the 
Kebo Valley Club, Steamer Sappho, Off 
Porcupine Island, Twenty Mile Drive, 
Bird’s Eye View of Bar Harbor, Green 
Mountain, The Porcupine, The Malvern, 
The Tow Path, Carey and Grant Cot- 
tages, Emery Cottage and its magnificent 
hall, Bar Island, Balance Rock, and a 
new view of Bar Harbor. 

Hon. J. H. Drummond continues his 
history of the Maine Central Railroad, 
Fly Rod has a column for sportsmen, 
and Mr. Kimball presents his unique 
‘hotel’? and “drummers” notes. Mr. S. 
W. Royal, Assistant Roadmaster, is the 
railroad official whose portrait is pre- 
sented, and there is also one of Mr. N. 
B. Dana, of the Boston & Maine. 

Prominent among the features of this 
number isa fine full page map of the 
Maine Central and its connecting lines, 
an addition which will prove of great 
value to the traveller. 

Railroad notes, the time tables of the 
Maine Central, Boston & Maine and 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroads, Pullman 
schedules, game notes, and afew well- 
selected poems and jokes complete the 
number. 





Failure of a Grange Store—An Important 
Question. 


The Grange store at Fryeburg Centre, 
which has been running there nearly five 
years, closed its doors afew days ago, 
when an attachment was placed thereon 
to secure $3000 by Samuel W. Bradley of 
Nashua, N. H., through Edward E. 
Hastings, Esq., of Fryeburg. The books 
show an apparent shortage of $6000. 
The store fora number of years past 
has been under the supervision of Mr. 
Leon O. Giles, who has acted as agent 
for the Grange, and bought the goods 
wherever he pleased, and had sole charge 
of the books. Some Portland merchants 
are among the creditors, who are looking 
up the matter of the liabilitiy of the 
members. As the Grange is understood 
not to be an organization incorporated 
to do a commercial business, it is assert- 
ed that the members are liable individ- 
ually as partners for the debts of the 
store. They shared in the profits of the 
concern, why not in the liabilities? The 
point thus raised is one of great interest 
to members of the Grange in other lo- 
calities where stores have been so run. 





New Year's day the dedication of the 
Moody building at the Good Will Home, 
East Fairfield, took place with the 
proper ceremonies. The building is that 


which was given to the Home by the 
Misses Moody of Bath in honor of their 
late brother. A large number of people 


attended the exercises. 





Mrs. H. F. Dowst of Bangor has ac- 
cepted the cordial invitation of the 
Woman's Literary Union of Portland, to 
hold the next annual convention of the 
Maine Federation of the Women’s Clubs 
in Portland 


The Kennebec River, after being 








closed to navigation 26 days, opened 
again from Augusta to the sea, on Friday. 


A MINIATURE CYCLONE. 


After the heavy rain of the previous 
night, a furious wind struck this city 
quite early Tuesday morning. When 
the gale reached its highest velocity, at 
about quarter past eight o’clock, it was 
blowing at the rate of seventy-five miles 
an hour. At that time Fuller’s observa- 
tory,.standing on Oliver’s ledge, and 
shooting into the heavens a distance of 
150 feet, fell with a crash, and the noble 
and beautiful structure, a landmark for 
miles around, was crushed into kindling 
wood. One of the south guys gave way. 
The observatory was built in 1891 by 
A. T. Fuller, at a cost of $6500. He had 
received subscriptions from citizens to 
the amount of $3000. The wind guard 
fence on the bridge was blown fiat, and 
was saved from going by the board into 
the river solely on account of strong 
fastenings. The bracings of the iron 
fence were bent, a few being broken. 
The repairs have been made, but the 
high board fence should be removed, as 
it is aconstant menace to the safety of 
the bridge. There was other damage in 
falling trees and chimneys, prostrated 
fences, telegraph and telephone wires, 
etc., but as a whole the people of Augus- 
ta were fortunate in their escape from 
serious disaster, as the wind was a wild 
one. 

At Hallowell the roof of the unused 
cotton mill of the Kennebec Company 
was taken off. It soared into the air 
and in falling, the roof distributed itself 
pretty thoroughly over Academy street, 
and did a considerable amount of dam- 
age to buildings in that vicinity. The 
building on the corner of Academy and 
Water streets, occupied by A. K. P. 
Grover as a grocery store, was quite bad- 
ly demolished. The roof was crushed in 
by the heavy falling timbers, and the in- 
terior rooms considerably stove up. The 
upper story was occupied by Joseph 
Perkins, who is employed in the engine 
room of the Electric Road power house, 
and his mother who keeps house for 
him. Mrs. Perkins had just gone into 
the shed for some wood when the crash 
came. Her escape was almost miracu- 
lous, for had she remained in the room 
she had been occupying, she would have 
been almost certain to have sustained 
serious injury, if not death. Her son, 
who works nights, was asleep in one of 
the rooms when the accident occurred. 
He was somewhat shaken up, but was 
otherwise uninjured. But the most 
serious accident was that which occurred 
to Master Virgil White, the 12-year-old 
son of Roland White, an employé at 
Johnson Bros.’ shoe factory. He was 
just returning home from the grocery 
store of Lowell, Simmons & Stearns, 
where he had been to do an errand for 
his mother, and had just turned the 
corner into Academy street, when a mass 
of heavy timber and boards from the 
mill roof fell upon him, and buried him 
from view. He was removed from the 
debris. Both thighs were broken, his 
right leg also broken just below the knee, 
and his collar bone fractured. He was 
somewhat bruised about the face and 
body but, so far as could be discovered, 
had sustained no internal injury. He 
lies it a critical condition. W. C. Snow 
of Augusta hada narrow escape from 
injury by a live wire. He was driving 
the Augusta Beef Co’s. team to Gardiner, 
and the wire fell, striking and throwing 
his horse to his knees. Mr. Snow saw 
that the wire would strike him, and as 
the fire was flying pretty lively, he went 
under the seat of his wagon without re- 
gard to appearances. 

In Gardiner the roof of the John Han- 
cock ice house was blown off. 

Very little damage was done at Port- 
land. One vessel dragged its anchor and 
was slightly damaged. 

There was the highest tide for years at 
Bucksport. One schooner was beached, 
being run high upon the bank. 

At Bangor the immense gold eagle 
adorning the City Hall tower was blown 
off and battered out of shape. The 
steeple of the Grace Methodist church 
was nearly blown over, and it will be 
taken down. 

At Winterport the wind and water did 
several thousand dollars’ damage. 
Wharves were submerged and _sstore- 
houses flooded, and grain, hay and other 
contents damaged. A schooner was 
driven up onto the wharf and lies against 
the storehouse. 

At Bar Harbor there was the highest 
tide for twenty years. The steamer Seb- 
anoa, of the Maine Central, left Mount 
Desert Ferry, and had a tough voyage. 
The waves beat against the boat with 
sufficient force to break ail the windows 
on the lower deck. The window in the 
cook room was crushed in and the cook 
covered with broken glass and water, 
but he managed to crawl through the 
window and escape to the upper decks. 
Captain Dickson stopped the boat several 
times on the way over, and at times the 
waves threatened to submerge her. One 
woman was numbered among the pas- 
sengers and all were very much 
frightened. The schooner Agnes Mabel 
was blown from her moorings at Sorren- 
to and crushed against the shore and 
lifted into the woods. There was con- 
siderable damage at Sullivan and Sorren- 
to. The track at Mount Desert Ferry 
was swept away. 

There is great loss of property in 
Searsport along the water front. The 
Carver, Merithew and Nickerson wharves 
are complete wrecks. Nickerson’s grain 
warehouse was washed into the dock and 
is completely demolished. The schooners 
Oak Grove, Banner and E. L. Warren 
were all slightly damaged. Captain A. 
A. Larrabee was caught on the end of the 
Merithew pier while making a line fast 
and was held for an hour with the sea 
washing over him. He was rescued in a 
dory manned by James B. Parse, first 
officer of the ship Wm. H. Connor, and 
J. D. Swetser, first officer of the bark 
Harvard, in an exhausted condition. A 
tremendous sea was running high and 
the rescue was a daring and dangerous 
undertaking. 

The schooner Nellie Grant, Whitcomb, 
Haynes & Co., owners, is ashore at Surry. 
There was some damage to yachts and 
shipping there, and the wharves and lum- 
ber sheds are badly wrecked. 

At Fort Fairfield there were breaking 
windows, blowing down trees, unroofing 
and blowing down several barns and 
sheds. 

The wind blew down the new Linscott 
house at South Paris, nearly completed, 
and did other damage in that vicinity. 

Our Brunswick correspondent writes: 
The heavy rain Monday night has caused 
a rapid rise in our river, and some dam- 
age has been done tothe new dam at 
Pejepscot. Fears are entertained for its 
safety. A gang of men are strengthen- 
ing it with heavy timbers and stone. 

The sea wall at Popham Beach, partly 
washed away, a few weeks ago, lost 15 
feet more during the high tide and south- 
erly gales, Tuesday morning. Several 
cottages were within 15 feet of the surf, 
but are safe unless the same conditions 
recur. 

The life saving crew at Nanset and 
Cahoon’s Holluw, on the Massachusetts 
coast, saved 39 lives.. They took off the 
crews of two fishing schooners at the 
risk of their own lives. 





A barn owned by F. A. Butler in South 
Berwick, burned Tuesday night with 
the contents, consisting of ten carriages, 


four mowing machines, horse rakes and 
other farming utensils. Loss $2,000; no 
insurance. Cause unknown. 


Congress has passed a bill accepting 








the ram Katahdin. 





CITY NEWS. 


—Mr. 8. A. Thurston is the efficient 
janitor at the Lithgow Library. 

—Gen. Harris was buried with Ma- 
sonic honors. 

—It is expected that the iron roof of 
the new city building will be in place in 
about three weeks. 

—Parties from this city have been en- 
joying the excellent skating on Lake 
Cobbosseecontee. 

—Mr. Henry W. Bicknell has been 
elected Superintendent of the First Bap- 
tist Sunday School. 

—Cows appreciate cosy quarters. 
The output of the Augusta Insane Hos- 
pital herd of 75 increased 40 gallons per 
day, on their removal to the new barn. 

—Mr. A. T. Fuller, we very much 
regret to say, has been obliged to make 
an assignment of his property for the 
benefit of his creditors. 

—Raisins were never so low in price as 
they are this fall, and large quantities 
are sold by our grocery and provision 
dealers. 

—The Messrs. Swift, two bright young 
men of this city, have bought out the 
store and stock of the late Geo S. 
Ballard. 

—An alarm of fire, Thursday, was 
caused by fire in the house of J. B. 
Chadbourne, on State street. The 
damage was slight. 

—Mr. W. H. Gannett, the publisher, 
has our thanks for a slice of one of the 
caribous he shot during his recent hunt- 
ing trip. 

—Mrs. Mary B. Thoms, a lady aged 
87, had the misfortune to fall on the 
floor, Thursday morning, fracturing her 
right hip. On account of her great age, 
it is doubtful if she recovers. 

—Mr. R. W. Soule, auctioneer and fur- 
niture dealer, has leased the six-story 
Allen block, and will move there from 
Masonic Temple block, as soon as it can 
be put in order. 

—Evangelist Gale addressed a large 
audience in Meonian Hall, Tuesday 
evening. He was given a most hearty 
welcome by his many friends and ad 
mirers. He has had great success in 
New Brunswick, returning to his work. 

—Rev. and Mrs. C., 8S. Cummings held 
a New Year’s reception in the vestries 
of the Green Street Methodist church, 
last evening. Many of their friends 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
being present. 

—The Republican State Committee 
will meet this Thursday evening, at the 
Augusta House, in this city. The pur- 
pose of the meeting will be to determine 
whether there will be one or two State 
conventions the coming year. 

—Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, formerly 
of Augusta, has resigned the pastorate 
of the Second Presbyterian church of 
Albany, N. Y., to accept the pastorate of 
a church in Denver, Col. His friends 
here will wish him success in his new 
tield. 

—The annual reunion of the alumni of 
the Cony High school was held Monday 
evening, at the Congregational chapel. 
There were about 100 graduates of the 
school present. Supper was served, and 
speeches were made by several graduates 
from the school. Lendall Titcomb, Esq., 
presided. 

—Last evening occurred the annual 
supper and meeting of the First Baptist 
church and society, the tables being oc- 
cupied by some two hundred persons. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Wy- 
mano, Mrs. Wyman, A. C. Thomas, W. D. 
Stinson, A. H. Brainard, and others. It 
was a feast of good things. 

—The H. G. Staples Camp, Sons of 
Veterans, will hold a public installation 
of the newly elected officers, on the 
evening of Jan. 6,.in G. A. R. Hall. 
Elaborate preparations have been made 
for an entertainment and refreshments, 
and addresses will be given by Rev. 
E. E. Newbert, Hon. H. M. Heath, Mr. 
Walter D. Stinson, Maj. P. M. Fogler, 
and others. 

—One evening last week a party of 
skaters had a narrow escape from 
drowning in Snow pond. The party 
consisted of Miss Mabel Wyman of this 
city, and Clyde Tillson and Frank Morri- 
son of Sidney. In the darkness they all 
skated into a hole in the ice. Fortu- 


nately the young men were good 
swimmers, and succeeded in saving 
their companion. One of them had to 


take his skates off under water. Miss 
Wyman suffered severely from the 
shock and exposure, but is all right now. 

—An unfortunate accident occurred 
on Sunday afternoon, at Hallowell, by 
which two of our well known citizens, 
Charles S. Hichborn and Charles R. 
Whitten, received severe injuries. They 
were riding in Mr. Whitten’s team, and 
as they approached the railroad bridge 
which crosses the highway at Hallowell, 
Mr. Whitten didn’t notice the fact that a 
train was passing, the horse became 
frightened, and jumping landed on a 
stone post. This sent both gentlemen 
violently out of the carriage. Mr. Whit- 
ten struck on his head and shoulders, 
and was insensible for a while, but not 
badly injured. Mr. Hichborn did not 
escape so luckily, but striking upon his 
left knee broke the knee cap badly. He 
has since suffered considerably, but was 
much better yesterday. There is danger, 
of course, of a stiff limb, though his 
many friends hope for the best. 





An Interesting Occasion. 

The home of Henry A. Cummings of 
North Augusta was the scene of a pleas- 
ant gathering Christmas evening, the oc- 
casion being the marriage of Mr. Cum- 
mings’ daughter, Ida M., to Mr. Wm. T. 
Adams of Brunswick. Promptly at 7 
o'clock, to the sound of the wedding 
march, played by Mrs. Cole, an accom- 
plished pianist, the lace curtains at the 
rear of the parlor parted, and the beauti- 
fully dressed couple entered, accom- 
panied by Mr. Harry Cummings as best 
man, and Miss L. Wakefield as brides- 
maid, taking their stations under a love- 
ly evergreen arch. As the sound of the 
music died away Rev. S. E. Leech 
stepped forward, and soon the happy 
couple were made one. Kisses and 
congratulations followed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams received friends until 10 o'clock, 
when they left for the Pullman train. 
They expect, after a short bridal trip, to 
proceed to their future home in Bruns- 
wick. Their departure was accompa- 
nied with the usual demonstrations of 
torn paper, old shoes, beating of gongs, 
and good wishes. A bountiful treat was 
provided, and the happy couple were 
the recipients of many beautiful and 
costly presents. 





Before the Governor and Council, Tues- 
day, the petitioners for the pardon of 
Joseph D. Smith were given leave to with- 
draw. Smith was sentenced for life in 
the State prison for the murder of one 
Josselyn in 1887, being convicted from 
Penobscot county. 





It was a green New Year, as well as a 
green Christmas. 








KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 
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farewell sermon at Hallowell on Sunday 
forenoon, and removed Monday to Utica, 
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S. Reed, 
Woodfords. 
malicious person or per 
roke into the Boston & Bangor Ste 
ip company’s boat house at Cam 
be other night, and damaged consi 
ble property. There was evidenc 
anton mischief. 

The State Cattle Commissioners 
eek visited the herd of Fred H. Ch: 
er, in New Gloucester, and killed 
onteeD cattle afflicted with tubercul 
his is the largest number of ce 
illed since the Orono slaughter in 1 
George Bondman of Boston, whe 
empted suicide by jumping from 
ailroad bridge at Mechanic Falls, 
rday, died at Oxford, Monday, f 
ison, it is supposed, His age 
about 55 years. He had a family. 
News has been received of the de 
f Willard Watson at his home in 
arck, North Dakota. He was one 
arge family of children born on the \ 
on farm, in South Hancock, Me., « 
hree of whom are now living. 
Mrs. William Gilmore, who live: 
Jiller street in Auburn, choked to de 
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bec Agric®ltural Society, for election of 
officers, will be held at Readfield Corner, 
on Monday, Jan. 6th, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., at the Masonic banquet hall. 

W. G. Hunton, Sec’y. 

Readfield, Dec. 28th. 

—Charles Danforth and sister, who 
live in West Farmingdale, were riding on 
Highland avenue, Gardiner, when the 
horse became frightened and started to 
run away. The young lady jumped out 
and escaped uninjured. Young Danforth 
was thrown out and his clothing caught 
in some way in the carriage, dragging 
him some distance, the horse luckily 
turning up into a yard and was stopped. 
A sprained ankle and a number of bruises 
constitute Mr. Danforth’s injuries. 

—Mr. Editor: As newspapers usually 
give accounts of all the big calves, pigs, 
&c., I felt it might be of interest to 
your readers to learn of a big fish, a 
pickerel that was caught recently in 
Torsey pond, with five others not quite 
as large, by Mr. Charles Bean of Read- 
field. Its length was 26'¢ inches, its 
girth was 1244 inches, its weight 5!', 
Ibs. The quality was excellent, as we 
who were the recipients of the donation 
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—Mr, Frank F. Mooers of Pittston was cheol, when ~ a ron le Loin 
burned to death in his house, in that nye a Ae conasieation oe 
town, Monday afternoon. His wife died ~ sindwipe to be full of undige: 
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living in his house alone. He had a witemte ef taflnens 
visited one of his neighbors in the afte: There is = a . h a a oe P — 
noon, and it is supposed that he was Seg ee ee ee ies r affe 
kindling the kitchen fire with kerosene fany = Rows * ype ge | be lis 
When the neighbors saw the flames they while in a num “| T — e } 7" — 
rushed to the house, and saw Mr. sas proved one Mr L. B “2 ‘fn, 
Mooers in another room trying to escape. he disease are J r. L. }. aril in, 
They were unable to rescue him, and farket street commission merchant, 
he was obliged to fall back into the Bir. Jobo McMullen, a —_ oe 
flames and perish. He was over 80 at valuable pair recently purchase: 
years of age. He is survived by a son, Boston. ; 
F. H. Mooers of Pittston, and two grand The post office at Pleasant Point | 
sons, G. H. Mooers of Augusta, and entered by burglars Wednesday ni 
W. F. Mooers of Boston. and $30 or $40 in stamps were taken, 
—Scott, the nine years old son of sides we S mony peeneing a 
Albert H. Webb of Winthrop, Saturday Postmaster, Ray — oombs. 1 
evening skated into a hole at the lower —— hg . pan ae 
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end of Lake Maranocook. A prompt Mr. and Mrs. Coombs slept. The fan 





alarm by a playfellow brought Emerald 
E. Wood, a youth of eighteen years, who 
plunged into the hole and rescued the 
boy, whom he found on the bottom of 
the pond in a state of insensibility, 
having apparently sunk for the last time. 
Young Wood, who was himself unable 
to get out unaided, was assisted on the 
ice by Arthur Jackson, who then carried 
the half drowned boy to an express 
wagon on the shore, and helped wrap 
him in a blanket, when he was speedily 
taken to his house by Expressman Fred 
Whitney. The efforts of a physician, 
supplemented by a vigorous rubbing, 
soon restored the boy to his usual con- 






think they were chloroformed. Ther 
no clue to the robber. 

Daniel M. Howard, for many year 
prominent citizen of Bangor, died Fri 
of pneumouia, aged 79 years. He | 
been in the insuarnce business for o 
30 years. He is survived by one s 
George Fred of Bangor, and two dau 
ters, Blanche Willis Howard, the no 
authoress, now Baroness Von Tueffe’ 
Stuttgart, Germany, and Mrs. Benjat 
F. Smith of Wiscasset. 

The Odd Fellows of Fairfield are c 
templating a fine building, which tl 

















propose to build in the early spri 
Itwill bea four story brick and st 
structure 97x76 feet on the ground, w 
two stores, each 34x95 feet on — 
ground floor, the second floor will 
made into offices, while the upper fi 
vill contain the halls of the Odd Fellc 
and Masonic lodges, the necessary a 
toms, kitchen and banquet hall. 1 
cost will be about $20,000. 

In the Sagadahoc Supreme Court, | 
day, Frank Williams, who waylaid a 
murderously assaulted Joseph Stevi 
of Georgetown, on the night of Nov. 
Was arraigned on an indictment cha 
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Death of Gen. Harris. 

Gen. Benjamin F. Harris of this city, 
for twenty-seven years State Superinten- 
dent of Public Buildings, died Monday 
morning from diseases superinduced by 
wounds received during the rebellion. 
He was a great sufferer. His age was (4 
years and 6 months. He leaves a wife 
and several children. 

He was born in Dennysville, Washing- 
ton county, and was early engaged in 
the lumber business. When the war 


broke out he was among the very first md _ with highway robbery a 
to volunteer his services. He began by a with a deadly weapon. 
recruiting a company in Machias, was Pleaded guilty, and Judge Whitehot 
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chosen eaptain by his fellow soldiers, 
and with the 6th Regiment, to which his 
command had been assigned as Co. ©, 
he left the State in July, 1861, and pro 
ceeded to the seat of war. His energy, 
efficiency and intelligence as an oflicer 
were too conspicuous to go long unre- 
warded. In March, 1862, just as his 
regiment was about to see active service, 
he was promoted to the rank of Major. 
The command of the regiment often de- 
volved upon him. In March, 186, 
Major Harris was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and as such took 
the command of his regiment in its 
gallant and successful assault upon St. 
Mary’s Heights in the following May. 
He received his most severe wound at 
Rapahannock Station, where his thigh 
was shattered by a minnie ball. He was 
conveyed to Washington where he lay at 


the point of death for several weeks. is 
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command until the regiment was dis 
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unts of all the big calves, pigs, 
elt it might be of interest to 
ders to learn of a big fish, a 
that was caught recently in 
ond, with five others not quite 
by Mr. Charles Bean of Read- 
s length was 26'¢ inches, its 
is 1244 inches, its weight 514 
> quality was excellent, as we 
» the recipients of the donation 
y testify. G. C. NICKERSON. 
ld. 
‘rank F. Mooers of Pittston was 
o death in his house, in that 
ymnday afternoon. His wife died 
0 years ago and hethad since been 
1 his house alone. He had 
ne of his neighbors in the after- 
d it is supposed that he was 
the kitchen fire with kerosene. 
e neighbors saw the flames they 
to the house, and saw Mr. 
n another room trying to escape. 
re unable to rescue him, and 
obliged to fall back into the 
ind perish. He was over 80 
age. He is survived by a son, 
oers of Pittston, and two grand- 
H. Mooers of Augusta, and 
oers of Boston. 
, the: nine years old son of 
_ Webb of Winthrop, Saturday 
skated into a hole at the lower 
uake Maranocook. A prompt 
a playfellow brought Emerald 
a youth of eighteen years, who 
into the hole and rescued the 
ym he found on the bottom of 
| in a state of insensibility, 
yparently sunk for the last time. 
‘ood, who was himself unable 
; unaided, was assisted on the 
thur Jackson, who then carried 
drowned boy to an express 
| the shore, and helped wrap 
ylanket, when he was speedily 
1is house by Expressman Fred 
The efforts’ of a physician, 
nted by a‘vigorous rubbing, 
ored the boy to his usual con- 





Death of Gen. Harris. 
njamin F, Harris of this city, 
y-seven years State Superinten- 
‘ublic Buildings, died Monday 
rom diseases superinduced by 
eceived during the rebellion. 
great sufferer. His age was 64 
6 months. He leaves a wife 
al children. 
born in Dennysville, Washing- 
y, and was early engaged in 
er business. When the war 
he was among the very first 
er his services. He began by 
-@ company in Machias, was 
uptain by his fellow soldiers, 
the 6th Regiment, to which his 
had been assigned as Co. C, 
e State in July, 1861, and pro- 
the seat of war. His energy, 
and intelligence as an officer 
conspicuous to go long unre- 
In March, 1862, just as his 
was about to see active service, 
romoted to the rank of Major. 
nand of the regiment often de- 
pon him. In March, 1863, 
rris was promoted to the rank 
nant-Colonel, and as such took 
nand of his regiment in its 
1d successful assault upon St. 
leights in the following May. 
ed his most severe wound at 
10ck Station, where his thigh 
ered by a minnie ball. He was 
to Washington where he lay at 
t of death for several weeks. 
ever, gradually rallied, and 
t months of confinement and 
sufficiently recovering to re- 
is home. Meanwhile he was 
oned Colonel of his regiment, 
rounds had disabled him from 
itive service. 
eing mustered out as an officer 
, Regiment he received from the 
overnment a commission as 
the 4th Regiment, Veteran 
rps, and in the autumn of 1864 
ed to Rock Island, Ill., in com- 
1is regiment. He continued in 
| until the regiment was dis- 
p the latter part of 1865, when 
dered to his home in Machias. 
afterward breveted Lieutenant- 
»f volunteers by the President 
llant and meritorious services 
officer of the 6th Maine, Hav- 
1d war record, he never boasted 
) was modest and retiring, 4 
nd, good citizen, and faithful 





superior Court—Augusta. 

.& Packard vs, Abbie McLaugh- 
, is an action to recover the 
102.89 for groceries. The bill 
acted in the winter of 1893 and 
iffs claim it was contracted by 
idant, who says it was con- 
Charles McLaughlin. Verdict 
iffs for $119.44, E. L. Burrill 
W. Gove and wife. This is a2 
recover a balance of $53.26 for 
the parties residing at Weeks 
erdict for defendants. 


yople do not like dishonest 
The Boston Journal of yes 
ys: The receipts of oleomarg® 
= ee for the gr ho 
ckages nst by 3 
Od, a he of 151,421 peck: 
e cutting off of so much of this 
» must have assisted in the in- 
onsumption of butter. 
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items of Maine Telus. 


— nead Lake is free of ice. 

ae Nellie King, which went 
ddeford Pool during the re- 
sent storm, has been floated. 

1 saturday night Herbert H. Graffam 
was arrested in Portland for ringing in a 
false alarm. ; 

It is reported that Mr. George H. Don- 
pam is to start a weekly paper in the 
thriving village of Island Falls. 

The Bath Board of Trade, which has a 
membership of about 150, is taking active 
measures to establish a naval station 


there. 
The school 








Schooner 
ashore in Bi 


board of Lewiston has 
ypanimousiy chosen I. C. Phillips. of 
Bath, Superintendent of Schools. Geo. 
B. Files, formerly of Augusta, was a 
candidate. : 

At a meeting of Bangor business men, 
held Christmas day, it was voted to give 
hearty support to the building of the 
Charleston and East Corinth electric 


road. 
A gale 
morning 


raged over Saco early Friday 
about three hours. Chimneys 
were blown down, trees uprooted, and a 
section of the steeple of the Congrega- 
tional church carried away. 

The following nominations of Maine 
ostmasters have been made: Wm. M. 
Pennell, Brunswick; D. F. Dyer, Dover; 
Winfield S. Reed, Orono; Alfred R. 
Huston, Woodfords. 
malicious person or persons 


Some 
Baw into the Boston & Bangor Steam- 
ship company’s boat house at Camden, 


the other night, and damaged consider- 
able property. There was evidence of 
wanton mischief. 

The State Cattle Commissioners last 
week visited the herd of Fred H. Chand- 
ler, in New Gloucester, and killed sev- 
enteen cattle afflicted with tuberculosis. 
This is the largest number of cattle 
killed since the Orono slaughter in 1886. 

George Bondman of Boston, who at- 
tempted suicide by jumping from the 
railroad bridge at Mechanic Falls, Sat- 
urday, died at Oxford, Monday, from 
poison, it is supposed, His age was 
about 55 years. He had a family. 

News has been received of the death 
of Willard Watson at his home in Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. He was one of a 
large family of children born on the Wat- 
son farm, in South Hancock, Me., only 
three of whom are now living. 

Mrs. William Gilmore, who lived on 
Miller street in Auburn, choked to death 
Saturday evening. Mrs, Gilmore was in 
Athe vicinity of Edward Little High 
School, when she became ill. She at- 
tempted to vomit, and while doing so 
An examination showed 


was strangled. 
the windwipe to be full of undigested 
food. 

There isan epidemic of influenza pre- 
yailing among the horses of Portland. 
Many animals are seriously affected, 
while ina number of cases the disease 


has proved fatal. Two of the losers by 

he disease are Mr. L. B. Griffin, the 

Market street commission merchant, and 

Mr. John McMullen, who has lost one of 

a valuable pair recently purchased in 

Boston. 

The post office at Pleasant Point was 
entered by burglars Wednesday night 
and $30 or $40 in stamps were taken, be- 
sides $225 in money belonging to the 
Postmaster, Raymond Coombs. The 
post office was in the house, and the 
money was in a closet of the room where 
Mr. and Mrs. Coombs slept. The family 
think they were chloroformed. There is 
no clue to the robber. 

Daniel M. Howard, for many years a 
prominent citizen of Bangor, died Friday 
of pneumouia, aged 79 years. He had 
been in the insuarnce business for over 
3 years. He is survived by one son, 
George Fred of Bangor, and two daugh- 
ters, Blanche Willis Howard, the noted 
authoress, now Baroness Von Tueffel of 
Stuttgart, Germany, and Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Smith of Wiscasset. 

TheOdd Fellows of Fairfield are con- 
templating a fine building, which they 
propose to build in the early spring. 
Itwill bea four story brick and stone 
structure 97x76 feet on the ground, with 
two stores, each 34x95 feet on the 
ground floor, the second floor will be 
made into offices, while the upper floor 
vill contain the halls of the Odd Fellows 
ad Masonic lodges, the necessary ante 
tooms, kitchen and banquet hall. The 
cost will be about $20,000. 

In the Sagadahoc Supreme Court, Fri- 
day, Frank Williams, who waylaid and 
murderously assaulted Joseph Stevens 
of Georgetown, on the night of Nov. 26, 
Was arraigned on an indictment charg- 
ing him with highway robbery and 
assault with a deadly weapon. He 
pleaded guilty, and Judge Whitehouse 
Sentenced him to 15 years in the State 
Prison. Williams smiled when the sen- 
tence was given, as he had been expect- 
lug alonger term. He has been taken 
to the State Prison. 

There is some excitement at Paris Hill 
over anew complication in moving the 
County seat toSouth Paris. When work- 
~ were moving the judges’ and clerks’ 
desks, and similar furniture from the old 
hele honse, Horace M. Cummings for- 
= the removal of any permanent 
ten and notified the county com- 
ele that the prisoners must be re- 
a tom the old jail at once, although 

hich jail is not ready. The deed 
ontains th the land for a county seat 
buildinos pt Oi80 that, whenever the 
ee r pew, to be used for court pur- 
0 the ¢ ‘and and buildings shall revert 
ings eae or his heirs. Mr. Cum- 
hat ‘th § one of the heirs, and asserts 
heirs a. property now belongs to the 

om, courts have ceased there. 
hat chide three weeks ago, the in- 
ws found - Mrs. Blanche S. Partridge 
be mothe ead in bed with its parents. 
demented ~ - supposed to be partially 
Doisonin nd suspicion fell on her of 
heard — -_ since she had been 
* xpress adesire to be rid of it. 
m eran etield cotened a post mor- 
Made by Dr ; of the child which was 

ad, and tr: ohn F, Thompson of Port- 
Rent to P the stomach of the child was 
oy tof. Robinson of Bowdoin col- 
has po, Chemical analysis. A report 
received from Prof. Robin- 






















A 

a nt to Freeport, Satur- 
Dr. ae up the body of the child and 
the chi 1 Pape took out the kidneys of 


peeener at to Prof. Robinson. The 


‘quest Jan, 
ompomemininte tet cots 

Of Interest to Policy Holders. 
directors’ meeting of the Maine 
Fire Insurance Co., held at its 
thats this city, Monday, it was voted 
baat, cash dividend of 10 per cent. be 
+ ho all policy holders in the company 
— Policies expire during the ensuing 
the ... action is in accordance with 
Policy oat tes plan of paying back to its 
A my ers the profits of the business, 
is ev} om nae, of this method of insuring 
0 of the ve y the fact that over $400,- 
been placed ty best classes of risks have 
any since a the books of the com- 
last Incorporation in January 


» and 
‘plications ne —— that amount in 


impanel a jury and hold an 


Ata 
Mutual 
Oflice in 


od was 
The fo Cuatile in every parti 


Party 
“ ent for the year Dec. 31, 


Ws that the ending 
R00d condition. pany’s business is in 





Scrofula 


Appears in a hundred different 
forms, such as Running Sores, 
White Swellings, Eruptions, 
Boils, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Scald Head, etc. The onl 
cure is in making Pure, Ric 


Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
pure blood and has never been 
equalled as a cure for Scrofula. 
Cases considered incurable, 
and given up by physicians, 
yield to its wonderful purify- 
ing, vitalizing powers. In fact, 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hood's Pills tre. si iesminte tec, 











Communications. 
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overcome. Though few or many our 
meetings during the past months, time 
in its relentless course has swept on- 
ward, and brought us near to the close 
of the year, the time which one poet 
tells is a “time for memory and for 
tears,’’ because death hath waved his 
scepter over the beautiful, and they are 
not. 

How forceful seem His words when we 
reflect how many times since the new 
year came to us, that scepter has been 
waved over our cherished bands, often 
taking those whom we felt we could 
least spare, at other times perhaps taking 
those who had been obliged to lay down 
our work and were no longer active 
members, but were yet links in the fra- 
ternal chain which had erst been forged 
around our altars. Each grange recalls 
its missing links. 

Our sad eyed poet, “Lifts the coffin 
lid of hope and joy, and scatters dead 
flowers on what has passed to nothing- 
ness.’’ Shall we too grieve with him as 
without hope on what has passed to 
nothingness? He has struck the minor 
chord, whose notes most readily respond 
to poets touch, but there are poets whose 
strains rise to nobler and more consoling 
heights. 

Our Longfellow would say: 


“Take them, O Death, and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own, 
Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone.” 


Again: 
“And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; ; 
She knew she shoald find them all again 


In the fields of light above.’ 
Another sweet singer says: 


“It is not far, that sunnier clime, 
To those whose loved are there.” 


If, then, our grief is moderated by the 
trust that they have entered into a 
higher life, the momentous question still 
remains with us: What was the influ- 
ence exerted on them in our Grange 
work toward fitting them for that 
change? Did we give them of our best, 
and help them up, or did we clog their 
way? And are we still working to bring 
other immortal souls, our own included, 
up to higher standards? Sooner or later 
we must all lay aside the mortal and 
enter the heavenly school. Happy, if 
we can then look back without regret 
to our Grange opportunities as not 
undervalued, or misunderstood, or worse 
still, marred by bitterness or dire un- 
charitableness. 

The close of the year should be not 
only a season of retrospection, but like- 
wise one of looking forward to new 
duties. The new year presses hard in 
the footprints of the old, laden with 
new responsibilities and aspirations, 
among which those appertaining to the 
Grange should bear a prominent part, 
for we must bear in mind that the win- 
ter is the special working season for the 
Grange. The arduous field tasks 
through the summer have more or less 
interfered with this work, but with 
added leisure come our wished for 
opportunities to make our meetings more 
interesting. Let us not neglect this 
season, but take hold with new zeal and 
give our subordinate Granges a new 
impetus. The defeats and victories, the 
hopes and discouragements of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five will soon be 
past, but their impress and influence 
will still remain. Let us not sit down 
to vain regrets for past mistakes, but 
strive to rise on stepping stones of our 
dead past to higher lives. 





We have been shown a photograph of 
a nice, well rounded out calf. It was 
raised by Mr. Geo. H. Gray of East 
Corinth. It is a bull calf, grade Durham 
in breed, six months old, and weighs 810 
Ibs. Its mother wasa three years old, 
girthing 6 feet, 6 inches. This calf took 
the first prize last fall at the West Penob- 
scot Fair. Its color is red, with white 
markings. 








$2.25 for a 100-lb. bag. 


Yes, the price és low, but 
| that is all you pay for enough | 
}) of our Bowker’s Animal | 
|, Meal to feed 50 hens for 3 | 
i months. It is much dryer 


i 


f| and finer, hence cheaper than jj 
| scraps, and does not have to | 


|) and meat, thoroughly cooked, | 
| easily digested. 
It makes hens lay; 
It makes chickens grow. 
Trial bag, $1.00. 
_ Book, “The Egg,” free. 
Every poultry-kee should 
a copy in his pocket. 


Bowker 7", .. Boston 





KENNEBEC POMONA 


Opened its annual session with Capital 
Grange, in this city, yesterday. Worthy 
Master Pinkham inthe chair. Officers 
as follows: 

Master—E. N. Pinkham. 

Overseer—B. M. Cross. 

Chaplain—C, J. House. 

Lecturer—G. M. Twitchell. 

Steward—F. C. Drummond. 

Assistant Steward—Geo. L. Weeks. 

Secretary—C. A. Mace. 

Treasurer—J. H. Bean. 

Flora—Mrs. Crowell. 

Pomona—Mres. E. N. Pinkham. 

Ceres—Mrs. B. M. Cross. 

Gate Keeper—T. S. Benson. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. G. L. 
Weeks. 

Members were present from Albion, 
Riverside, Litchfield, Monmouth, Chel- 
sea, Pittston, Winslow, Augusta, Mays- 
ville, Oakland and Winthrop. 

Report of Secretary C. A. Mace, 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters: 
In presenting my report for the past 
year, I am glad to be able to report the 
year as one of prosperity in our Grange 
work. The meetings have been held as 
arranged by your committee appointed 
for that purpose, with the exception of 
the December meeting with Cobbossee- 
contee Grange, that Grange being un- 
able at that date to entertain the County 
Grange. Readfield Grange, however, 
was ready to open its doors, and wel- 
comed Pomuna with the true fraternal 
spirit. While all the meetings during 
the year have been profitable and inter- 
esting to those attending, the special 
premium dairy and fruit exhibits, and. 
discussions of the same—conceived by 
Bro. Twitchell—were of unusual im- 
portance and interest. 

The discussions at the dairy meeting, 
together with the exhibits and the man- 
ner of awarding the premiums, with the 
reasons for so doing, were educational 
in the highest degree. 

The fruit display at the meeting at 
Monmouth was very fine, equaling many 
of the exhibits at our county fairs. The 
only features we have to regret was the 
absence of those who were to judge the 
fruit, and also those who were to read 
important papers. Only one paper was 
presented, that of our able brother, L. 
K. Litchfield. More time should be 
allotted to the discussion of the various 
phases of the fruit growing problem. 
These are important topics, and should 
be fully discussed. I would suggest 
these special premium exhibits, and dis- 
cussions of the same, be continued the 
ensuing year, if the condition of ,our 
treasury admits, and the proposition 
meets your approval, the question may 
be properly asked, ‘“‘What is the mission 
of the Pomona Grange?” 

It seems to me to be its duty to dis- 
seminate practical information through 
the subordinate Granges. To this end, 
its most experienced members should be 
secured to give practical information 
and instruction upon that line of work 
in which they are interested, and in 
which they have met with success. 
There are living issues that are con- 
fronting us every day, and there are 
those in our ranks who are able to deal 
with them. If we visit a subordinate 
Grange solely for the purpose of having 
a good time, of eating a good dinner, 
and forming pleasing acquaintances, and 
fail to make the way plainer to those 
who are seeking for the best methods of 
accomplishing their work, and meet 
with the greatest success, we surely fail 
in our duty. We should, therefore, call 
from our own ranks, and from the State 
Grange, and the State College, those 
who are qualified to instruct in the more 
important problems that are occupying 
the attention of our order at the present 
time. 

This is an age of advancement, and if 
we would reap the greatest benefits and 
stand at the front, we must use the 
means we have at hand. If funds are 
needed, to what better use could we put 
any surplus we may have in our treasury 
than by disseminating practical infor- 
mation of vital interest to our brothers 
and sisters in their rural homes through- 
out the country? And what better 
medium could we have for doing this 
than through the meetings we hold with 
the subordinate Granges in the county? 

Every earnest patron should become a 
fifth degree member if he is not already 
such, and thus help in carrying forward 
the work. We need the young—the 
strong and the intelligent worker of to- 
day—and thus with ranks full and with 
combined effort we shall achieve abund- 
ant success. 

There has been a very gratifying inter- 
est in our Grange work for the past year, 
and one of the most pleasing features of 
this work has been the number of new 
members who have taken the fifth de- 
gree, 151 names have been added to our 
roll book. I have received as member- 
ship fees, $62.00; for dues, $19.90, and 
contributions from eight granges for 


premium fruit exhibit, $8.25, making 
$90.15 in all. Dr. Twitchell paid the 
premiums on the dairy exhibit. The 


granges that contributed tothe premium 
fruit fund are Winslow, $1.25, Cushnoc, 
Sidney, Litchfield, Albion, Clinton, Cas- 
cade, South China $1.00each. An im- 
portant matter for you to arrange is the 
number and location of meetings for the 
ensuing year. Some of our largest and 
strongest granges have not been visited 
the past year, and new granges have 
been formed that must be recognized 
the present year. May wisdom guide 
you in all your councils and may the en- 
suing year be one of great prosperity to 
our order. C. A. Mace, Secretary. 

The Treasurer’s report shows the finan- 
ces to be in a healthy condition. 


Address of Welcome by Mr. Joseph H. 
Manley. 

Mr. Manley said: 

It is with pleasure, speaking for and 
in behalf of the members of Capital 
Grange, that I extend to the members of 
Kennebec Pomuna Grange our cordial 
greeting and our hearty welcome. 

We welcome you to the home of our 
Grange; we welcome you to our city, in 
whose welfare we take a just pride, and 
in whose prosperity and advancement 
we rejoice. We welcome you to our 
homes whose latch strings are ever 
out to a worthy member of our order. 
It is true that the membership of Capi- 
tal Grange is small, but what it lacks in 
numbers we hope it will make up to you 
to-day, in open-handed hospitality, in a 
generous and warm hearted reception. 

The G @ was never intended to 
thrive in the cities and larger towns. It 
was organized to bring together, in a 
closer compact, and in more intimate 
relations, the residents of the purely 
agricultural districts. It is to the farm- 
ing community, the Club, the Board of 
Trade, the organized channel through 
which the great agricultural interests 
can make its wants known and its power 
felt. Ithas rendered lasting benefit to 
those in whose interest it sprung into 
existence. I[t has a still greater work to 
perform. 

I know you wili pardon me if I do not 
assume to speak upon the science of 
agriculture, of which you know that I 
know nothing, and you will also 
pardon me if I point out what may 
be the great work which the order 
can take up and carry to a successful 
result. 

Where the heart is there the mind will 
be also. First of all, the farmers must 
believe in their calling. They must be 
in love with their vocation. ey must 
exhibit the same intensity of interest 
that the merchant does in trade; that 
the commercial man does in the com- 





merce in which he is engaged; that the 


manufacturer does in his great industrial 
interests; that the professional man does 
in his chosen profession in life; that the 
great railroad manager does in the trans- 
portation question, which he is trying to 
solve and to master. We must believe 
in the work in which we are engaged if 
we wish success to attend our efforts. 
Agriculture has been, since the com- 
mencement of the world, the conserva- 
tive force in civilization, and it is the 
basis of stability in any form of govern 
ment. 

In the early days of the Roman Re- 
public, in its days of purity and pros- 
perity, one of its greatest orators and 
statesmen exclaimed: ‘I come now to 
the pleasures of husbandry, in which I 
vastly delight. They are not intercepted 
by old age, and they seem to me to be 
pursuits in which a wise man’s life 
should be spent. The earth does not 
rebel against authority; it never gives 
back but with usury what it receives. 
In my opinion there can be no happier 
life, not only because the tillage of the 
earth is salutary to all, but from the 
pleasures it yields. The whole estab- 
lishment of a good and assiduous hus- 
bandman is stored with wealth. Noth- 
ing can be more profitable, nothing more 
beautiful, than a well cultivated farm. 

All men cannot be farmers. We must 
have a diversity of interests, and each 
interest presents attractions and charms 
to different minds. But those who elect 
to make agriculture their work in life, 
must, in order to be successful, have 
faith in their work. They must believe 
that it is the best field of operations, that 
it renders the highest enjoyment, and 
greatest return and reward. 

The cities attract many. Here in the 
great circles of trade and commerce and 
manufacture are accumulated rapid for- 
tunes, but they are accompanied with 
corresponding evils. The great cities 
are the festering sores in a body politic. 
Here comes disappointment, defeat, ruin 
and disgrace. No where is true, pure 
home life found to the degree that it is 
found in a rural community. We must 
not forget that after all, all that is worth 
living in this life, all the truest enjoy- 
ment, and the highest benefits derived 
from life, are in the cultivation of the 
sweetening, refining and righteous in- 
fluences of home. 

The pure influences of the home life 
of the husbandman more than compen- 
sates for the glitter and temporary dazzle 
of public place, of great wealth, of com- 
manding influence. There is no enjoy- 
ment in this life that can equal the en- 
joyments of a true home. The home 
influences of early life mould and make 
character. It is this pure influence of 
home rural life that has made the leaders 
in the professions, in trade, in manufac- 
tories, in politics, in statesmanship, 
country bred boys. 

We must also have faith in the loca- 
tion selected for our work. It was my 
good fortune in the year that has just 
closed to travel in many foreign lands, 
and by the benefits which come from ob- 
servation and travel, to contrast them 


with our own country. I traveled 
through the agricultural districts of 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Belgium, 


France, England, Scotland and Ireland. 
1 saw everywhere, in some countries to a 
greater degree than in others, that the 
agricultural population was, as a whole, 
not the most intelligent and cultivated 
portions of their respective countries. 
found everywhere women working side 
by side with men, under the hot sun, 
upon the mountain sides and in the val- 
leys, cultivating the fields and the farms; 
holding the plow, sowing the seed and 
gathering the crops; in some instances 
yoked to carts with dogs, hauling the 
dressing on to the fields, and the crops 
off. What a contrast to our favored 
land! 

Later in the year I traveled across our 
continent, and visited the boundless agri- 
cultural regions of the West and South. 
Whoever is favored with a trip like this 
cannot but receive a fresh inspiration of 
love of his country and offer a blessing 
to Almighty God that he is a citizen of 
the United States rather than of any 
other nation in the world. Other coun- 
tries may be favored with warmer suns, 
with softer and milder climes, with more 
fertile soil, but all these attractions and 
benetits cannot compensate for the purer 
and higher civilization which makes 
truer and better men and women,'the 
blessings of a free republic. This great 
country of ours, with its diversified in- 
terests and its wonderful variety of cli- 
mate has sections which may captivate 
and delight the eye; it may produce the 
verdure, the fruits and the flowers of 
the tropics; it may grow the sugar cane, 
the cotton and the rice, but just as the 
United States is far above every other 
nation in the world, so I believe that 
New England, taken all in all, is far and 
away the better and the best portion of 
this country. 

The great tides of business and of 
financial depression which sweep over 
this land like tidal waves, leaving in 
their wake blight and temporary destruc- 
tion, affect, least of all, the State of 
Maine. Remote as we are from the 
great commercial centers, with a hardy 
and rigid climate which produces vigo- 
rous, thrifty, intelligent and cultivated 
men and women, who, by necessity, are 
compelled to have a diversity of inter- 
ests, are better fitted to stand the shock 
and disaster of business depression than 
any other community in the land. 

There are disadvantages many will 
argue, that come from living in Maine, 
but they are outweighed by the great 
advantages and blessings we receive. 

You should cultivate a stronger love 
of your State and a greater interest in 
your home. Maine has peopled many of 
the Middle and Western states. If her 
sons and daughters only had burnt into 
their souls early in life, what so many 
realized when it was too late to retrace 
their steps, that Maine was the best 
State in this Union, we should be an 
empire to-day, with a population fully 
surpassing that of any of the other New 
England States. We have given our 
men and women, and poured our treas- 
ure into the West. Let us stem this 
tide and teach the rising generation that 
there is no place where every ambition 
can be so well gratified, where every 
profession and vocation in life can be 
pursued more successfully than in the 
good old State of Maine. 

Let the work of the Grange, if it would 
accomplish the highest ends and aims 
for which it was called into existence, 
make it its duty to teach the rising gen- 
eration that the vocation of agriculture 
is one of the highest and most honorable 
pursuits in life, one that brings as its 
reward the comfort and the purity of 
home life, one that ennobles those en- 
gaged in its pursuits, and enriches and 
improves our common country. Let the 
Grange teach the young mind that we 
are dwelling in the fairest and the best 
land, under the best government ever 
vouchsafed to man. A government that 
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If a woman suf- 
fers pain in ful- 
filling monthly 
functions try 


Buker’s Kidney Pills. 
They aid nature to per- 
form her duty without 
pain. 


A book about it free of Buker Pill 
Co., Bangor, Maine. Pills 50 cents at 
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expends annually in education more 
than one hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars, a greater sum than is annually 
expended by Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy combined; that 
we live in a land where 87% of the entire 
population over ten years of age can 
read and write; a record that in the 
history of the human race no nation ever 
before possessed; that we live in a land 
that possesses nearly five millions of 
farmers, the aggregate value of whose 
farms, stock and implements reaches 
sixteen billions of dollars; that we live 
in a land traversed by railroads that 
furnish transportation, on an average, at 
about two cents per mile to each person 
transported, and whose freight charges, 
on an average, are less than one cent per 
ton per mile—less than one-half the 
charges for such services in Europe. 

Teach your children, and your chil- 
dren’s children that the farm is the true 
source of wealth; that the product of 
the soil and the raw material which is 
gathered from the field, the mines and 
the forests are the foundation upon 
which rests every occupation. ‘That 
the vast and various resources of 
the farm callinto being every art that 
adorns, every useful invention and every 
science that enlarges the boundary of 
the field of knowledge; that the trans- 
portation of the tremendous quantity of 
farm product has called into existence 
the railroad system, into activity the 
ocean steamers that sail upon every sea 
and to every known market. For manu- 
facturing its materials there have been 
erected establishments whose smoke 
darkens every sky. That its product 
furnishes employment to labor, and life 
and activity to our great commercial 
centres.” 

Teach your children that no industry 
can flourish at the expense of another; 
that agriculture needs commerce and 
manufactures; that the interests of all 
are identical; that each great industry 
must labor in harmony and in good faith 
with every other industry for the pro- 
motion and welfare of all. The city, the 
town, the thriving village are the mar- 
kets of the farm. The manufacturing 
and the industrial centres create the 
demand for the products of the farm. 
The ships of the sea and the railroad 
trains of the land are necessary to 
transport the products of the farm to 
the great centres, where they are con- 
sumed. That each acre plowed means 
more freight transported, more passen- 
gers carried; that each mill built means 
a greater market. 

No organization has a wider field for 
lofty work than has the Grange. It 
should inspire its members with the doc- 
trine which, at this season of the year, 
comes with special force and power to 
us all—a doctrine that all the wisdom 
of man has never equaled: ‘‘Love your 
neighbor as yourself; ‘‘Do unto others 
as we would that others should do unto 
us; and just in the degree to which we 
adhere to this doctrine will peace, hap- 
piness, prosperity, and all that makes for 
righteousness, be ours. 

The response was made by State Mas- 
ter Wiggin. This address of welcome 
comes from one whose horizon is broader 
than most men who touches currents 
and forces in many ways, and his words 
should not fall on unheeding ears. The 
grand specialty for us is to make farm- 
ing a specialty. Then results will be 
remunerative and the farmers enabled to 
reach out and grasp the most in life, 
Not only is faith in our profession to be 
cultivated, but there must be faith in 
Maine as never before. We do not ap- 
preciate the advantages which are ours. 
If we would seek to learn the facts re- 
garding these homes, the number free 
from incumbrances, their character and 
the standard of education therein, and we 
shall surely come to a more fitting appre- 
ciation of our own State of Maine. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Master—E. N. Pinkham. 

Qverseer—A. T. Clifford. 

Lecturer—G. M. Twitchell. 

Steward—F. C. Drummond. 

Ass’t Steward—B. M. Cross. 

Chaplain—W. P. Atherton. 

Treasurer—J. H. Bean. 

Secretary—C. A. Mace. 

Gate Keeper—I. M. Benson. 

Pomona—Mrs, E. N. Pinkham. 

Flora—Mrs. C. W. Crowell. 

Ceres—Mrs. Mudgett. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. B. M. 
Cross. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
recognizing the valuable services of 
E. H. Gerald as County Deputy the past 
two years. 

An important step was taken in fixing 
the dates for future meetings on the 
second Wednesday of each month, save 
the annual meeting. This action fixes 
time and place, and should still further 
promote activity. 

The Field Day will be held at Oak 
Grove, at a time to be fixed by the 
officers. 

The following places were fixed upon 
for the coming year: Cushnoc, in Feb- 
ruary; Monmouth, March; Winslow, 
April; Chelsea, May; Vassalboro, June; 
no meeting in July; Clinton, August; 
Albion and South China, union meeting, 
September; Sidney, Fruit Day, October; 


Cascade, (Oakland), November; Win- 
throp, December; Capital, (Augusta), 


January, 1897. 

State Master Wiggin gave some ad- 
vice which will never be forgotten, and 
his noble stand for the order will have 
an influence which will be felt all 
through the year. An earnest vote of 


thanks was extended Worthy State 
Master Wiggin, also to Bro. J. H. Man- 
ley for his eloquent address. 


Officers were impressively imstalled by 
Bro. C. W. Crowell, assisted by Bro. 
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ONE-THIRD [ORE BUTTER __s 


Is the gain reported by users of the ‘ 


Improved United States Cream Separator. 


We have used vour No. 5 United States Separator with great 
satisfaction, and from our records we find we are making fi 
a third more butter than with our former process. 
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We run a milk delivery route, and only the milk left undelivered 
is run through the Separator. 
and sometimes has particles of butter the size of a pea in it, and 
we consider it one of the most telling tests possible to make, to 
separate such milk as this. 


This milk is more or less churneg, 


But your machine does its work in 
we never have any trouble. 
C. W. STUART & CO. 


Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., Nov. 25, 1895 





Send for circulars of the U. S. Separator, the best machine for 
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none 
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George, the 10-year-old son of Samuel 
C. Rush, was walking with a little gir] 
on weak ice on Barkerville mill pond, 
Lewiston, Saturday night, when both 
went down. A boat was launched and 
the little girl was saved, but the boy 
could not be reached. His body has not 
yet been recovered. 

Sidney F. Town, a Boston & Maine 
brakeman, stumbled and fell in front of 
a moving car in the Boston & Maine 
yard, Portland, Friday evening, the cars 
passing over his body and one arm. He 
lived only ten minutes. He was 28 years 
old and lived in Knightville, where he 
had a wife and infant child. 

Will Philbrick of St. Albans was quite 
badly injured Saturday. He was using 
powder to split wood. The fuse used 
was so short that he was unable to get 
away before the powder exploded. A 
large piece of the log struck him in the 
face, crushing his nose nearly flat. 

While turning the corner at Brooks 
village, recently, Lorenzo Cilley, one of 
the G. A. R. veterans, was thrown from 
his jumper and quite seriously bruised 
and injured. His shoulder was dislo- 
cated and he sustained other injuries. 

A lad about twelve years of age, by 
the name of Phillips, belouging at Wil- 
son’s Beach, met with a painful accident 
one day recently. While using a bow 
and arrow, the arrow slipped from the 
string in some manner, the small end 
striking him squarely in the eye almost 
cutting it in halves. 

Four men fell from a scaffolding on a 
house on Schoo! street, Portland, Thurs- 
day, a distance of 20 feet. Three es- 
caped with slight bruises. The fourth, 
Mr. William Angell of Willard, was 
badly shaken, but is getting along all 
right. 

Captain James R. Thurston of the 
schooner Robert  “y- of Rockport, 
while going abuard the schooner during 
a heavy gale early Friday morning, ina 
small skiff, capsized and wrs drowned. 
He leaves a wife and three sons and four 
daughters. The body was found Sunday. 





Congressional. 

Mr. Dingley, of the Ways and Means 
committee, reported a bill to provide 
revenue for the government, and it 
promptly passed the House, Thursday, 
by a vote of 205 to81. The bill increases 
the tariff on certain articles. 

The Senate referred the bill to the 
committee on finance. The Senate has 
repealed the confederate prohibitory 
law, so that ex-Southern soldiers may be 
eligible for service. The House has also 
passed a bill providing for the issuing of 
government bonds. Both branches have 
taken a recess. 





From T. C. Evans, the well known 
advertising agent, we have a fine calen- 
dar for the new year, which is among 
the most beautiful that has yet come to 
this office. 
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Perfect seeds grow 
paying crops, Perfect seeds 
are notgrown by chance, Noth- 
ing isever left to chance in grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds. Dealers sell 
them everywhere, Write for 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896, Brimful of valuable 
information about best and new- 
est seeds. Free by mail, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 

Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted. 


A young lady for Alto part in quartette 
choir, and other light occupation. Should be 
able to read music of moderate difficulty. 
For particulars, address 


Lock Box 450, Augusta, Me. 
Blt 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


The new discovery for the cure of epilepsy, 
and the treatment of nervous diseases. No 
tem. no morphine, no bromides, no seda- 
tives nor anodynes us Price uced to 
$1.00. Marvelous results. Personal testi- 
monials on file and furnished on appiicasion. 
NERVO-LEPTINE CO., Box 386, Hartford, 
Conn. Talcott. Frisbie & Co., sole’ agents for 
the United States. 


CANADIAN HORSES, 


CUMMINGS & _PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer’s salts, Augusta, fic. 
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NOTICE. 
NOR is hereby give that the Annual 
iN Meeting of the policy holders of the 
Maine Mutual Fire Insurance Company will 
be held at the office of the company, Masonic 
Temple, Augusta, on Wednesday, Jan. 15th, 
1896, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, for the 
choice of two Directors, and for the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally 
come before said meeting. 
EpGar 8. Tusner, Sec’y. 
Augusta, Jan. 1, 1896. 2t9 
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THE MAINE FARMER: 


An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 2, | 896. 





Poetry. 


FARMER BROWN’S LETTER. 


Pror. Jonzs: 
I s’posed that when I sent my boy to col- 
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He’d make a scholar of himself, an’ add 
unto his knowledge; 
An’ that, some day, he’d graduate and gain 
a lastin’ name, 
An’ by reason of his intellect go boundin’ 
into fame. 
Fer Jim was allers smart, y’ know, and hed 
the sand and grit, 
And once he started on a thing, was never 
known to quit. 


He writ us from the college, and it wa’n’t 
to our surprise 
That he had gone in train’ for a little ex- 
ercise. 
His studies, they had kept him close, he 
wanted recreation, 
Which wasn’t full afforded by the sum- 
mer’s short vacation. 
He said the exercise was this—I disremem- 
ber all— 
A-kickin’ ‘round upon the ground a little 
leather ball. 


Well, he’s come home to us at last—at 
least, I guess it’s Jim— 

He looks as if a cannon ball ’d been sportin’ 
‘round with him. 

We've tried in every way we could to save 
his constitution, 

And filled him full of stitches fer to hinder 
dissolution. 

Why, sir, I fit at Gettysburg, have marks 
on every limb, 

But I’m a reg’lar beauty show compared 
along with Jim! 


I dqn’t know what you care to do to call 
the matter square; 

They tell me there’s no precedent that’s 
quoted anywhere. 

He has got a broken finger, and has got a 
splintered nose, 

He’s got a leg so swollen that he can’t git 
in his clothes; 

His head's so badly battered that you can’t 
no outline trace; 

He’s even lost the freckles off from what 
was once a face. 


The only thing fer you to do, as I am on 
my mettle, 

Is to figure up the damages and send me 
check to settle. 

Fer when Jim went to college he was 
stylish, pert and trim, 

And wasn’t no such image as you’ve made 

outen him. 
in fer damages and expect a good 

ly sum, 

As slaughter wasn’t mentioned in your 
blamead curricuium. 

Gray, in Truth. 


Our Story Celler. 
HIS {4 \PTATION, 


“Joba, what shall we do? Here is 
your story returned again,” 

“Send it some here else, of course,” 
replicd the special correspondent, 
cheerily. 

“But we need the money so much 
now,” continued his wife, a tremor in 
her lips. 

Dropping into a chair, the special 
correspondent took up the evening pa- 
per and hurriedly scanned the head- 
lines, in the habit of a man long accus- 
‘tomed to handling papers to get the 
most out of them in the shortest time. 

“How you startled me, dear,” said his 
wife, with a frightened look, as he rose 
‘abruptly from his chair. 

“T have it now, Maggie—I haveit! If 
this doesn’t bring me some ready cash 
I don’t know news when I see it.” 

' “What is it, John?” her face lighting 
up with eager expectancy. 

“Haven't time to tell you now,” he 
replied, hastily drawing on his overcoat. 
“Go tosleep. Don’t wait for me.” 

“A. G. Royal died here to-day. Do 
you want the story?” The special cor- 
respondent wired this query to a lead- 
ing paper in a city 800 miles distant, 
Royal’s former home, where he had 
been a prominent figure in the com- 
munity, successful in business and 
Yoremost in the work of the church. 
For 15 years mothers had pointed him 
out to their sons as worthy of their 
imitation. The head of his firm, resid- 
ing in a distant part of the state, had 
sent his son to town to learn the busi- 
ness, placing him under the special care 
of Royal. 

After putting the query on the wires 

the special correspondent set out toget 
the details of the story, his news in- 
stinct assuring him that his labor would 
not. be lost. In his younger days, be- 
fore Royal had risen to eminece, and 
before the special correspondent had 
drifted away from his native city into 
Bohemia, he had enjoyed Royal’s friend- 
ship and counted it one of the choice 
blessings of his life. Although he was 
a newspaper man who rarely “got left,” 
he had not heard of Royal’s presence 
in the city until he read the brief an- 
nouncement of his death in the Even- 
ing Star. 
’ 4 keen regret smote his heart when 
he read the short item; a regret that 
comes only in the presence of death 
with the realization that the poor, cold 
clay before you will nevermore warm 
responsive to the kind offices of love. 
As he himself said, he was “all broke 
up over it, to think that he did not 
know and could not be with him in his 
last hours.” 

The special correspondent knew Roy- 
al’s secret, which made it important 
that the latter’s presence in the state 
should not be known, and the knowl- 
edge had long been in itself a source 
of sorrow to him. But news is news, 
and to the special correspondent is 
money. Brushing aside the tear that 
would come, a tribute to the past, and 
swallowing a great lump in his throat, 
he hurried to the undertaker’s office. 

“Yes, we’ve got the body here,” said 
the undertaker, nonchalantly, in reply 
to his question. “They are embalming 
it now ready forshipment. Would you 
like to see it?” 

The special correspondent looked 
down the long building, where the 
dim, flickering gas shed a pale light 
on the rows of coffins on each side of the 
narrow aisle. A careless laugh from 
the brightly lighted embalming room 
in the rear fell upon his ears, sending 
through his frame a shiver of repug- 
nance. 

“They say his folks are pretty well 
fixed, and I guess the boss gets a good 
price for this job,” fell upon the special 
correspondent’s ears. 

“No; I'll wait until the embalming is 
finished. When do you ship the body ?” 

“Goes to-night at 10:40.” 

“Is any one going with it?” 

“No; by itseif—express.” 

“The paper said he died in the hospi- 
tal.” 

“Yaa, that’s richt ” 

“Anybody with him besides the hos- 
pital attendants?” 

“Well, yes; Gray over there at the 
Planters’ hotel. Used to know him, he 
said. Has pictures of his children over 
there.” 

The special correspondent remem- 
bered Gray as a former resident of Roy- 
al's city. Going to the hotel he found 
him at the desk and made known his 
mission, 
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minutes is close to town.” 


“Yes, 1 was with him when he died,” 
said Gray. 

“How long had he been here?” 

“Let me see—to-day isthe19th. Just 
one month to-morrow.” 

“So long? I had never noticed his 
name on the register.” 

“No; I did not require him to regis- 
ter. You see, I knew him, and—” Gray 
hesitated. 

“Oh, yes; I understand,” replied the 
special correspondent. 

“As I said, he would have been in town 
a month to-morrow. Came here from 
Florida suffering from consumption, 
and I knew he could not last long when 
I first saw him. He was very weak from 
travel when he arrived, but rallied after 
a few days’ rest. Then that cold, wet 
weather came, and his cough grew 
worse. Ten days ago he had to go to 
the hospital, where he sank rapidly. I 
was with him a good deal and knew he 
was dying, but you know how consump- 
tive people are—they never give up. The 
night before he died he was bright up to 
11 o’clock, and spoke of his children and 
going back to them as soon as he was 
able totravel. A little after 12 acough- 
ing fit came on, which never left him un- 
til he died.” 

“You say he spoke of going back. 
Did he really intend to do so? Did he | 
ever speak to you of his troubles?” 

“Oh, yes; he told me all about them; 
went so far as to pull out his memoran- 
dum book one day and show me a news- 
paper clipping he had pasted in it, of- 
fering $1,000 reward for his apprehen- 
sion, remarking: ‘E. J. (you know how 
he liked to call his friends by their in- 
itials), you can make $1,000 here pretty 
easy.’ You remember that he was a 
good talker, and he told me the whole 
story, from his point of view, of course. 
“ ‘Never,’ said he (you remember the 
way he had of laying his hands per- 
suasively on your shoulder and looking 
you in the eyes?), ‘never be tempted 
to speculate in suburban property. 
Don't play with booms and boomlets. 
My business was never more prosper- 
ous. You know how I climbed up by 
close application from office boy to the 
management of the firm, with a half 
interest. With a pleasant home, a lov- 
ing wife and three interesting children, 
[ had all any reasonable man could 
ask. And you know I enjoyed the con- 
fidence of everybody. From time to 
time I had taken stock in various legiti- 
mate enterprises, and the newspapers 
called me a public-spirited man. Iwas 
made director in this company, vice 
president of that, president of another, 
and they all prospered. 

“*Then the land boom struck us, a 
literal boom it turned out to be. A 
boomer opened his office in town, do- 
ing a real estate business in a quiet, 
gentlemanly way—but, oh, he was a 
smooth one. He was delighted with our 
town. Somehow or other its great nat- 
ural advantages began to be laid before 
the people. In the newspapers, in the 
chamber of commerce, everywhere, the 
great future of our city was the leading 
topic. People rubbed their eyes and 
wondered why they had not seen it be- 
fore. 

“*Then the boomer began quietly to 
brganize syndicates. Lots of eastern 
capital, but a few home people were 
to be let in on the ground floor. Farms 
adjacent to the city were bought, laid 
off into lots, streets graded, electric rail- 
ways projected. “Electricity does it,” 
the boomer would say, confidentially. 
“Electricity is the thing. There are 
hundreds of acres i secured this morn- 
ing ata paltry $100an acre. Doyouknow 
how far it is? Just 15 minutes from 
the center of the city. Why, in New 
York and Chicago they think that 30 


“‘Well,’ Royal continued, with a 
heavy sigh, ‘to make a long story short, 
before I realized what I was doing I 
was into it for $75,000. Then the pres- 
sure came. I had never made any mis- 
takes in business, and could not bring 
myself now to believe I had gone wrong. 
Paper kept falling due, but the boomer 
was always on hand, smiling and con- 
fident. I knew that some were unload- 
ing. Ladies with funds of their own, 
who had gone in because I indorsed the 
scheme, took fright and wanted to sell. 
They, of course, came straight to me. 
They pleaded the need of money, but 
their faces betrayed the truth they 
sought to conceal with tktir tongues. 
“**You are justthat much better off,” 
the boomer would say. “It is the man 
who holds on that wins. I wish I had 
the money to buy their holdings. This 
preferred stock will pay 500 per cent. 
if it pays a dollar.” 

“*Then my wife fell sick and died. 
During the distress of those two weeks 
I searcely knew what I did. But one 
blazing thought was always before me. 
I knew that if the thing fell through I 
was hopelessly ruined. \I could not en- 
tertain such a possibility. I must win. 
To have everything—home, business, 
reputation, the labor of the best years 
of my life—swept away in one trans- 
action, was more than I could stand. 
I tried to think of starting over, but I 
could see no way todoit. Ihad grown 
to value the estimate the world puts 
upon things. The obsequious banker, 
who rates your worth by your bank 
balance; the newspapers that measure 
you by your subscriptions to public en- 
terprises; and even the church,’ he said, 
mournfully, ‘the church is not indiffer- 
ent to a man’s contributions. Then,’ 
said he, his voice trembling with emo- 
tion, ‘I crossed the line. I used the 
firm’s name to bolster up my individ- 
ual paper, pledged stocks of the firm 
—and, don’t you know, I did it at home 
in my library, with my wife in the next 
room dying—dying.’ 

“It was pitiful to see him,’ said Gray. 
“A fit of coughing came on. followed 
by hemorrhage. I could not but feel 
sorry for him in his wretched condi- 
tion, and could not do less than endeav- 
or to palliate his offense.” 

“ "No, no,” he said, when he had slight- 
ly recovered. ‘1 transgressed and | 
have suffered the penalty—what awful 
punishment you can never imagine. I 
never before knew what banishment 
means. In my illness I have lain on 
a cot under the shade of the magnolia 
in Florida, when the clear skies and the 
blue mountains of my native state would 
come floating before my eyes; the 
childish prattle of my children, their 
sunny smiles of welcome, their sweet 
voices lisping “papa” when I went home 
in the evening—all came to me again 
and again. I just cannot stand it 
any longer, and Iam going back to take 
the consequences. I must see my chil- 
dren once more.’ 

“Poor fellow! he is free at last.” 

“I thank you very much,” said the 
special correspondent, pressing Gray’s 
hand as he turned to leave. 


“Hang me, if I can do it!” when he 





at the flowers, Le snapped his fingers 


scripton, giving the details of Royal’. 


scarcely control, a beautiful floral cross 


TAKING CHANCES, 
WOMEN ARE CARELESS. 


They Over-Estimate Their Physical 
Strength. Advice to Young Women. 


(SPECIAL TO OUE LADY BEADERS.) 


Women are very apt to over-estimate 
their strength and overtax it. 

When they are feel- 
ing particularly well, 
they sometimes take 
chances which in the 
long run cause them 
much pain and trou- 
ble. This is due 
largely to their not 
fully realizing how 
delicate their sen- 
sitive organism is. 

The girl who has 
just become a wo- 
man can hardly be 
expected to act 
wisely, everything is 
so new to her. She, 
however, should be 
told; and every woman 
should realize that to 
be well her “ monthly 
















be regular. Wet 
feet, or a cold 
from exposure, 
may suppress or 
render irregular 
and fearfully 
painful the men- 
ses, and perhaps 
sow the seed for 
future ill health. 

Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable 
Compound will ever be the unfailing 
remedy in such cases as well as all the 
peculiar ailments of women. Millions of 
women live to prove this. Mrs. M. L. 
Verrill tells plainly what it has done for 
her: — 

“I will write you a few lines to tell 
you what my troubles were before taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

und. It was the same old story, — 
my back and lower part of my abdomen 
and painful menstruation. Of course it 
was female weak- 
ness. The doctors 
(I have tried five dif- 
ferent ones)called it 
chronic inflamma- 
tion of the womb. 

*T had leucor- 
rhoed for over eight 
years, ulcers on the : 
neck ot the womb, terrible headaches and 
backaches. Your medicine completely 
cured me.” — Mrs. M. L. VERRILL, 223 
Newell Ave., Pawtucket, R.I. 








in flesh and blood. 1’ll stop at the tele- 
graph office and wire the paper a few 
lines.” 

Going in, he found awaiting him: 
“Yes; rush full particulars. Two col- 
umns, or more if necessary.” 

He started to write a brief dispatch. 
and suddenly tore it up. 

“This won’t work. Hopkins” (the 
inanaging editor of the paper in quces- 
tion) “is on to this now, and he will 
have the story whether I send it to hin 

or not.” 

Going out on the street, that he might 
think more clearly, his eyes were 
caught by the display in a florist’s win- 
dow near. Pausirg a moment to loo! 


vigorously, exclaiming again: “I have 
it!” Mechanically he thrust his hand 
in his pocket, and the contact with a 
few loose pieces of coin brought him 
back to the realization of his poverty. 
“Twenty-five and 50, 75; five, ten, 
just 90 cents, and that five-dollar 
bill in my vest pocket—$5.90 be- 
tween us and the poorhouse,” he mused. 
as he finished the change. “It does 
look like the wildest folly, but it will 
have to go. The paper pays pretty 
well, and it ought to pay double for a 
scoop on the story.” 

Going inside, he bought the best 
floral cross he could get for five dollars. 
his last five dollars, and ordered it sen: 
immediately to Collins’ undertakire 
rooms. He then went down to take a 
farewell look at the features he once 
loved, and to place the floral tribute 
upon Royal’s breast. 

Hurrying back to the telegraph office 
he began to rush his story, turning over 
the sheets as fast as they were finished 
to the operator. He wrote a vivid ce- 


death, and closed his special as follows: 
“A touching scene was enacted in the 
undertaker’s room after the body ha.l 
been embalmed for shipment. A 
stranger came in and stood, for some 
minutes, looking earnestly at the pele 
face of the corpse. While he was still 
regarding it with emotions he could 


was brought in. This he requested 
permission to place in the coffin. On 
the plain white card pinned to the 
flowers was written: ‘From one who 
loved him in brighter days.’ ” 


“Here it is, Maggie,” said the special 
correspcndent, as he walked into his 
room three days later and threw down 
a check. © “Hopkins was liberal this 
time.” 

“Fifty dollars!” she exclaimed, joy- 
fully, throwing her arms around her 
husband’s neck and burying her face in 
his bosom.—N. O, Times-Democrat. 


A FORGER AND THIEF. 





“I tell, you, Marx, that what you ask 
is impossible! My banking account is 
already everdrawn, you hold a bill of 
sale over this furniture and my horses 
und carriages, and | haven't a penny in 
the world but this handful of louse sil- 
ver—and you don’t want that, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

“Well, theventeen and thixpenth 
wouldn't go far to pay off theventeen 
hundred pounds, would it? Ask your- 
thelf, Mr. Vandellar,” and Mr. Moses 
Marx smiled affably, rubbing his fat 
yellow hands one over the other as com- 
fortably as though he were Dr. Vandel- 
lar’s greatest friend instead of his most 
implacable creditor. 

The doctor frowned inquiringly. 
“Seventeen hundred pounds’” he 
cried, incredulously. “What are you 
talking about? The bill you discount- 
ed was drawn for 1,500 only.” 

“Yeth, I know,” returned Mr. Marx, 
calmly; “but the other 200 is extra in- 
terest for cashing a forgery!” 
“Forgery!” exclaimed Dr. Vandellar, 
in well-assumed indignation and sur- 
prise. “That’s an ugly word, Marx!” 
and his long wiry hands twitched nerv- 
ously, making Mr. Marx think how 
painful they would prove if dug vindic- 
tively into his fat throat. 

“I know it’s an ugly word, doctor; 
but it isn’t so ugly as the crime itself. 
What's the use of beating about the 
bush? I knew that the names on the 
back of your bill were forgeries when I 
discounted it.” 

“You infernal old scoundrel! But 


periods” should | 


tisted money lender in London, dis- 
count a bill you knew to be forged?” 
“For the thimple reason, my friend, 
that I knew you'd have to take it up 
when it fell due.” 
“Then you've made a mistake; I 
can’t. The bill’s overdue now!” 
“Oh, another day or two don’t matter 
to me,” said Marx airily. 
“But don’t you see,” explained the 
doctor, impatiently, “don’t you see that 
i'm broke—smashed altogether?” 
“It can’t be so bad as that? No, no. 
Now, Vandellar, my boy, you’re joking; 
now, ain’t you?” 
“No,” answered Vandellar, grimly. 
“{ never was more serious in my life.” 
“Then, if that’s the case,” stormed 
Mr. Marx, his amiability suddenly van- 
ishing, “you'll have to meet this bill 
to-morrow or go to prison!” 
“Very well,” said the doctor, who 
grew calm as his creditor became ex- 
cited. “If that’s your decision you may 
as well send for the police at once.” 
Now Mr. Marx knew that to send Dr. 
Vandellar to prison would be to irre- 


trievably lose his money, which 
he did not wish to do; so 
he instantly calmed fown. “Look 
here, Vandellar,” said he, “can’t 


we come to some arrangement? You've 
got a lot of paying patients in the 
house—can’'t you squeeze some of them 
for a hundred or two?” 

“I've pumped their purses dry, I’m 
afraid,” returned Vandellar, sadly. 
“Those gold shares you recommended 
to me have swallowed up every penny 
lately. To be sure, there’s old Sir 
Michael Trefusis; he’s been with me 
some years now, and I’ve got consid- 
erable influence over him. He isn't 
likely to last much longer; and he 
shouldn't be very fond of his nephew 
if my words have had any effect. If 
I could get him to leave me something 
handsome under his will, would you 
wait until his death?” 

“Oh, certainly, with pleasure. But 
I shall have to see the will, my boy— 
and I shall want to be sure it ain’t a 
forgery, just as a matter of bithness, 
you know!” 

Dr. Vandellar flushed at the allusion. 

“I shan’t put myself doubly in your 
power, Marx,” he said. “Will you call 
to-morrow, and I'll tell you how I get 
on to-night? If possible, I'll get the 
matter settled before morning.” 
“T'll call at ten,” agreed Mr. Marx, 
radiant at the prospect of recovering 
his money. 
“Then, till the morning, au revoir,” 
said Vandellar, showing his visitor 
from the room. “No doubt I shall be 
ready for you.” 





Dr. Otho Vandellar, fashionable phy- 
sician, medical specialist and daring 
speculator, was in a tight fix, but he 
meant to get out of it. There was only 
one way—that which he had indicated. 
Old, paralytic Sir Michael, at present 
under his tender care, must be coerced 
into making a will in his favor. That 
done, the old soldier’s death would be 
merely a matter of time—and, perhaps, 
opportunity. 

Being a man of action, the doctor 
rose,from his reverie and left his study 
with the intention of visiting his 
wealthy patient. As he ascended the 
stairs he heard the street ‘oor 
with a bang. Meeting his! 

er. Mrs. Me!llinger or the ter 


eles 


is 


dellar asked her who had just gone out, 
“Young Mr. Harold Trefusis, Sir Mi- 
ehael’s nephew,” the woman replied. 
“He had a private interview with his 
uncle, sir, and left the room in an awful 
hurry.” 

Left the room ina hurry! Shut the 
door after him with a bang! That 
seemed to imply anything but a pleas- 
ant interview between uncle and 
nephew; and Vandellar argued well 
for himself from the circumstances. 
“Mrs. Mallinger,” he said, curtly, 
“Sir Michael's state is precarious, and 
while he is under my care | will not 
have him annoyed. He must not be up- 
set in this manner. Give orders that 
Mr. Trefusis is not to be admitted in 
future!” 

In another moment Dr. Vandellaren- 


landsome “to his dear friend and at- 
tentive physician, Otho Vandellar, M 
D.,” ete. He advanced to the bedside 
and called Sir Michael by name. There 
was no answer. 

“Asleep,” muttered Vandellar. “Sor 
ry to disturb the old fellow, but itcan't 
be helped.” 

So saying he lit the lamp—for the 
wintry afternoon light was failing fast 
—and, approaching the bed, placed his 
fingers on the silent occupant’s wrist. 
He drew back with a start. 

Gen. Sir Michael Trefusis, K. C. B., 
was dead. 

Dr. Vandellar stood for a moment 


tered Sir Michael’s room. He would gloating over its contents, 
see how his patient was, and then, by two unexpected visitors were simul- 
persuasion or force, make him execute taneously announced. One was Herald 
a short will, bequeathing something Trefusis; the other was Mr. Moses 

Marx. Vandellar decided to be at home 


“what brought you back so soon?” 


keeping cool, doctor—I mean I hope you 
ain't going to do anything so wicked 
as to commit suicide? 
dreadful 
that suicide invalidates your life policy, 
my friend!” 

explained the circumstances, though 
not the modus operandi, of the gift of 
the box. 


jewels will be deposited at my bank 


again to the bedside. He had thought 
of a device which might secure to him 
the valuable he so coveted. 
An adept in electrical and galvanic 
science, Dr. Vandellar possessed all the 
newest apparatus for experimenting 
upon animals and human beings sup- 
posed to be dead, with a view of bring- 
ing them back to life. Many such ex- 
periments had been made by the doctor. 
He had never succeeded in restoring a 
subject to life, but he had mnscnssins 
in making corpses imitate the move- 
ments of living bodies. He had also 
utilized his ventriloquial ability—ac- 
quired as an amateur entertainer in his 
student days—and in some of his dem- 
onstrations, by making his subject’s 
lips move in sympathy with his dis- 
guised voice, persuaded students and 
onlookers that his galvanized corpses 
were living, speaking beings. True, in 
such cases the lights had always been 
low, and no examination had been made 
until he explained the deception. 
All this flashed through the active 
doctor’s brain with the rapidity of 
thought, and he instantly decided to 
put his idea into practice, risky as it 
was. Sir Michael’s body was not yet 
cold, and the plan could be carried out 
forthwith. 
Softly Vandellar quitted the death 
chamber, locking the door behind him, 
and thinking how fortunate for him 
it was that Sir Michael’s nurse was 
out for her daily walk, so that he could 
conclude his operation before ber re- 
turn. Entering his surgery, Vandellar 
quickly adjusted his electric apparatus, 
and carried it up to Sir Michael's room. 
He soon fixed it beneath the clothes, 
and attached the electric communica- 
tors to the proper parts of the dead 
man’s frame. He rehearsed the con- 
versation and effects once or twice, and, 
though any suspicious witness might 
not have been deceived by the jerky. 
hesitating movements he succeeded in 
producing, he considered that they 
would pass muster with his housekeeper 
and butler, whom he intended to call as 
witnesses. Placing the lamp so that 
the dead man’s face was thrown into the 
shadow by the bed curtains, and ar- 
ranging the electricapparatussothat he 
could govern it while pretencin 
port the sinking invalid, Vandellar un- 
locked the door and rang the bel! vio- 
lently 
“Mallinger,” he said as the house- 
keeper entered, “fetch Jurgan, the but- 
ler, quickly. Sir Michael is worse, and 
wishes to say something in the presence 
of witnesses before the end, which is, ! 
fear, only too near.” 
Jurgan, lank and frightened, and Mrs. 
‘iallinger, stout and fussy, soon hurried 
tr and. in obedience to their 
master’s orders, sat down at some dis- 
tance from the bed. 
“Now, Mallinger and Jurgan,” said 
Vandellar, solemnly, “please pay the 
strictest attention to what passes, for 
you inay have to repeat it upon oath.” 
Then, bending ever the corpse, he con- 
tinued: 
“They are here, now, Sir Michael. Oh, 
you wish Jurgan to give you the iron 
box from the cabinet, there ?” 
The dead man’s jaws worked convul- 
sively, and from his lips, apparently, 
came the monosyllable: “Yes.” 
“Jurgan,” Vandellar commanded, “do 
as Sir Michael desires.” 
Jurgan rose and handed the box to 
the doctor, who placed it in Sir Mich- 
ael’s hands; and then with artful lead- 
ing questions and short, decided an- 
swers, Dr. Vandellar proceeded with his 
grim mummery until the two servants 
had duly witnessed the legal handing 
over of the precious box, and heard. us 
they thought, Sir Michael’s words con- 
ferring the gift. The box and key once 
in his possession, Vandellar dismissed 
the awed witnesses to their customary 
duties, 
Dr. Vandellar rapidly removed his ap- 
peratus to the surgery; and then, hav- 
ing returhed to Sir Michiel’s room, he 
again summoned Mallinger and in- 
formed her that the poor old gentleman 
had suddenly passed away. 
At this juncture, and before Vandel- 
lar had an opportunity of opening the 
box, and 


"tosup- 


Yer 


to both, but he saw Marx first. 
“Well,” he inquired impatiently, 


“I just called to see if you were 


Think what a 


thing it is—and remember 


Vandellar laughed. Then he hastily 


“Now,” he said, “as the bonds and 





staring blankly at the corpse. Death 
had stepped in to thwart his plans, and 
absolute ruin must follow. 

Must follow? Surely something 
could be done? Something must be 
done! 

The doctor locked the chamber 
door, and sat down in a chair by the 
side of the dead man. Fora minute or 
two he could not compel his thoughis 
to definite form; but slowly, under the 
influence of his indomitable’ will, 
they took shape. 

Sir Michael was dead—so forcing hin. 
to sign a will in his favor was out oi 
the question. But what of the iron box 
of bonds-to-bearer, and precious jewels 
brought from India, which the genera] 
insisted upon keeping in the cabinet 
by his bedside? The contents of that 
box were worth £10,000 or more, and 
immediately realized. The box was 
still in the cabinet, the doctor saw, 
and the key was hanging round the 
dead man’s neck as usual. The iron 
box should be Vandellar’s salvation, 
for he would swear that the original 
owner had given it to him on his death- 
bed. Of course, the thing was quite 
easy, and impending ruin would vanish 
in the sunshine of prosperity. 

And then, like a cold hand laid upon 
his hot heart, came Vandellar to the 
recoilection that such gifts, to be legal, 
must be conferred by hand, and in the 
presence of witnesses. 

So it must be ruin after all unless— 
but no, he would not put himself in the 
power of his servants by making them 
his accomplices in false swearing. 
With a sharp exclamation of rage and 
disappointment Vandellar rose from his 
ghastly vigil, thinking bitterly that as 
Sir Michael had died without a will, all 
his property, bonds and jewels includ- 
ed, would go to his heir-at-law, his 
nephew, from whom he had parted in 
anger. 


The man who 
stands idly by and 
sees the life fading 
out of his wife’s 
face, sees her health 
going, sees her be- 
coming old and 
faded and wrinkled 
when she should 
still be in the perfect 
enjoyment of vig- 
orous, useful health, 
is either less than a 
man or else does not 
know of the one 
remedy which will 
bring her back to health and strength. 
Most women do not understand their own 
bodies, or the things that make them well 
or sick. The most frequent cause of sick- 
ness in women is the cause last looked for. 
A women will go to a doctor when she has 
a severe cold, or some acute digestive dis- 
turbance, but she hesitates and procrasti- 
nates when the trouble is with the distinctly 
feminine organism. And yet the latter is 
infinitely more serious. It is the most seri- 
ous sickness that any woman can have. It 
is the most dreadful —the most dangerous. 
Its consequences are always serious, and 
serious right at the beginning because it is 
debilitating. It saps the life and strength 
and works on the nerves to such an extent 
that the whole body is disturbed. Appetite 
leaves, the color goes from the face and 
hollows sink into the cheeks. Irritability 
succeeds good temper and fretfulness takes 
the place of contentment. Little by little 
life becomes more and more miserable. 
The woman is killing herself with neglect 
just as surely as if she were taking deadly 
poison. Perhaps her husband cannot per- 
suade her to go to her doctor, because she 
naturally dreads the inevitable examina- 
tions and “‘local treatments.’’ He can per- 
suade her, if she needs persuasion, to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. This 
truly wonderful medicine has cured hun- 
dreds of women after the best physicians 
have failed. It has been in constant use 
and tested every day for 30 years. It isn’t 
an experiment, there are no chances about 
it. It is a certain and infallible cure fot 
all derangements peculiar to women. Those 
who care to know all about it, and to re- 
ceive the best medical work ever prepared 
for the general public are invited to send 
21 one-cent stamps to cover cost of mailing 
only and receive a copy of Dr. Pierce’s 
thousand page book, ‘‘Common Sense Med- 











But just as his hand was on the key 








had reached the street. “I can’t trade 


why did you, the shrewest, most close- 





of the door Dr. Vandellar turned back 





Johnson’s 
Anodyne 
Liniment 


It is the original. 

It is the best in use. 

It is unlike any other. 

It is the oldest on earth. 

It is superior to all others. 

It is the great vital and muscle nervine. 
It is for internal as much as external use. 
It is used and endorsed by all athletes. 





























It is a soothing, healing, 


It is marvellous how many ailments 


netrating Anodyne. 
It is what every mother should have in the house. 

It is used and recommended by many physicians everywhere. 

It is the Universal Household Remedy from infancy to old age. 

It is safe to trust that which has satisfied generation after generation. 

It is made from the favorite prescription of a good old family physician, 


it will quickly relieve, heal and cure, 





Our Book “Treatment for Diseases and Care of Sick Room,” Mailed Free 
Sold by all Druggists. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, Boston, : 


Mass, 





as soon as the doors open in the morn- 
ing, I suppose you will take my check 
in exchange for the bill?” 

Marx was anxious to get rid of the 
bill, and he knew that the doctor's 
check, though it might not be met, was 
a safer thing to sue upon than a bill he 
had admitted he knew to be forged 
when he cashed it, so he made but 
little demur, merely asking, “as a mat- 
ter of bithness,” if the bonds were ready 
in the box. 

“1 saw them there yesterday,” said 
Vandellar, truthfully. “Is that good 
enough for you?” 

Manx thought it was, and handed the 
forged bill of Vandellar in exchange for 
the latter’s check. The doctor then 
tore the incriminating paper into frag- 
ments, which he threw into the fire. 
“Now, come along, Marx,” he cried, 
“and support me in my interview with 
the despoiled heir!” 
The pair proceeded to the library, 
where they found Harold Trefusis im- 
patiently waiting. 

“I am told that my Uncle Michael 
is dead,” said Harold. “It’s a surprise 
to me, as he seemed rather better this 
afternoon. But, as his only surviving 
relative, I should like to see the poor 
old gentleman, and to take formal pos- 
session of his effects.” 

“I shall be very glad if you will de 
so,” said Vandellar, smiling blantlly. 
“Though I must make an exception of 
the iron box in which, as you know, 
your lamented uncle kept all his bonds 
payable to bearer and his India jewels. 
That box and its contents Sir Michael 
gave to me, in the presence of witnesses, 
about an hour before his death.” 
“What!” exclaimed the young man. 
“My uncle gave you that box and its 
contents? Why—” 

“Pray be calm,” interrupted Vandel- 
lar. “Of course if your uncle left no 
will, you, as heir-at-law, inherit all his 
property, and the loss of the bonds and 
jewels is naturally irritating. Still—” 
“Still,” echoed Harold, “I can’t under- 
stand my uncle giving you the box. 
Are you sure he was in his right mind 
when he did so?” 

“Your uncle, sir, was as sane as you 
or I,” said Vandellar, with admirably 
assumed dignity, “as the witnesses in 
whose presence the gift was gade will 
readily testify.” 

“Then,” said Harold, decisively, “if 
Unele Michael was sane, 1 am mad; 
for this afternoon he handed me the 
whole of the contents of the box, order- 
ing me to deposit them at his banker’s. 
He nearly left it too late, for though 
I dashed out of the house and hurried 
to the bank, I only reached it as the 
doors were about to be closed.” 
Vandellar and Marx stared blankly 
at each other. The doctor sent for the 
box. It was opened, and its total empti- 
ness proved beyond a doubt that Har- 
old Trefusis was perfectly sane. 





Mr. Marx, despite the plea of poverty, 
has still money to lend “on favorable 
terms,” but Dr. Vandellar’s condition 
proves that the wicked do not always 
flourish like the green bay tree.—Tit 
Bits. 





SCOTCH FAIRIES. 


Their Pranks as Geliceved In by the Coun- 
try Folk. 
There still lingers a widespread be- 
lief in the north of Scotland that the 
“fair folk,” or “gweed neebors,” as tix 
fairies are called, have a craving fo: 
human milk, and during the first ca) 
of convalescence a mother must b 
zealously guarded lest one of the “wex 
people come and rob the child of its 
nourishment. Sometimes they succeed 
in carrying off a mother. Tradition 
tells of the wife of a farmer who wa 
spirited to the palace of the fairies in ; 
large caveon a remote part of the Caith- 
ness coast. Notwithstanding the kind- 
ness of the fairy folk, the woman pined 
for her home and offered as a ransom 
the finest milk tow in her gweed man’s 
byre; she was permitted to return to 
the homestead, and the cow was led to 
the fairy hillock. It disappeared, but 
iater returned ee] and weak. On occa 
sions, too, the child is stolen, for have 
aot the fairies once in every seven years 
o pay “the teind to hell?” They ther 
to a human balx 
rather than one of their own number. 
A north country fisher had fine 
child. One evening a beggar wom 
entered the hut and 
cradle to gaze into the eyes of the babe 
From that time good health left it, a 
strange look came into its face and the 
mother was troubled. An old man beg- 
ging for food passed that way. When 
he caught sight of the child he cried: 
“That's nae a bairn; it’s an image, and 
the gweed folk has stoun his speerit.” 
Thereupon he set to work to recall the 
fisher’s bairn. A peat fire was heaped 
high on the hearth and a black hen held 
over it at such a distance that it was 
singed and not killed. After some 
struggling the hen escaped up the lum. 
A few moments elapsed and then the 
parents were gladdened by the sight of 
a happy expression once more on the 
child’s face. It throve from that day 
forward.—Seottish Review. 





endeavor sacrifice 
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went up to th 





Wilton’s Effort Wasted. 
Learned men do not always appre- 
ciate the achievements of their fellows. 
It is said that a friend brought Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” to a great Scotch 
mathematician, who remarked, when 
he had finished it: 

“lt’s verra pretty; but, mon, what 
does it prove?”—San Francisco Ar 


onnant. 





Use for Horse Chestnuts. 
It is popularly supposed that horse 
chestnuts are very unwholesome. 
Nevertheless in Turkey they are roast- 
ed for coffee, fermented for liquor and 





ical Adviser.” Address World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK 


ORGANIZED IN 184s. 


Assets, June 13th, 1895, $5,881,617.<7 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTERS. 
Wa. S. Baporr. J. H. Maniey 
L. C. Cornish. LENDALL Trrcomsp 
ms PARROTT, 
its received and placed on i ors 
- oysry mene. ae 
rest paid or credi in account on 
first Wednesday of February and August 
posits are exempt by law from al! taxu 
ang Scoounts are strictl contidentia!. , 
privieges afforded to Executor 
Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, mat red 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasure: 
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r UNTY. .In Probate C: 
kK ai Augusta, on the fourth Monda 
. er, 1895. 
—— G. Wuitrtrer, Administrator or 
tate of JACOB S. GRAVES, late of Vient 
on county, deceased, having presentec 
frst account of administration of said es 
for allowance :, 








ENNEBEC CO 








Notice of Foreclosure. 





Whereas, Minnie E. Hodgins of Augusta 
vy her Mortgage Deed dated the 28th day of 
il, A. D. 1891, recorded in Kennebe: 
Registry of Deeds, book 
veyed to the Augusta Loan & ullding 
I t 1e laws 
of Maine and having a place of business at 
situated in said Augusta, bounded and dx 
scribed as follows, to wit: 
street, and is lot No. 4 on a plan of lots made 
by R. b. Capen, and filed in Kennebec Registry 


the county of Kennebec and State of Mz 
April, 
371, page 151, con 
: : . SSO 
ciation, a corporation existing under t 
said Augusta, acertain parcel of real estate 
The lot is located on the north side of School 
of Deeds, bounded on the east by land of J 


H. Keene; thence northerly 14344 feet to 
land of the late George W. a : thence 
westerly fifty feet to land of Mary E. Crea 


thence southerly 143% feet to School street 
and thence along School street to the point of 
beginning. 

Being the same premises conveyed to th 
said Minnie E. Hodgins by Mary E. Crean by 
her Warranty Deed dated April 7th, A. D 
1891, recorded in Kennebec Registry of Deeds 
book 386, page 120. 

And also, Whereas, the said Minnie |} 
Hodgins by her Mortgage Deed dated June 
12th, A. D. 1891, recorded in Kennebec Regis 
try of Deeds, book 371, page 164, conveyed 
to the said Association the same parce! of 
real estate with the condition that it was 
thereby agreed and understood that this 
mortgage and the previous mortgage should 
constitute and be but one first mortgage lien 
upon the premises. 

And also, Whereas, the said Minnie E 
Hodgins, by her Mortgage Deed dated July 
29th, 1891, recorded in Kennebec Registry of 
Deeds, book 371, page 176, conveyed to the 
said Association the same parcel of real es 
tate, with the condition that it was thereby 
agreed and understood that this mortgage 
and the two previous mortgages should con- 
stitute and be but one first mortgage lien 
upon the premises 


And also, Whereas, the said Minnie E 
Hodgins, by her Mortgage Deed dated August 
25th, A. D. 1892, recorded in Kennebec Regis 
try of Deeds, book 392, page 475, conveyed to 
the said Association the same parcel of rea) 
estate, together with another parcel of real 
estate situated in said Augusta, bounded and 
described as follows, to wit: : 

Jeginning ata point on the north side of 
Schoo! street, 200 feet from the southwest 
corner of land formerly owned by John 


Crean ; thence northe: ly 140 feet to a point 
200 feet from the northwest corner of th: 
aforesaid parcel of land; thence easterly 
parallel with said School street fifty feet 
thence southerly to School street to a point 
tifty feet east from the point of beginning 
thence westerly fifty feet along said Schoo! 
street to the point begun at. 

Being the same premises conveyed to the 
said Minnie E. Hod ins by Ziba H. Keene by 
his Warranty Dee f dated July 19th, A. D 
1892, recorded in Kennebec Registry of 
Deeds, book 393, page 504; with the cond 
tion that it wasthereby agreed and under 
stood that this mortgage. sofar as the lot of 
land described in said Minnie E. Hodgi: 
three other certain mortgages, is subject to 
said mortgages, and that this mortgage and 
the said three previous mortgages should con 
stitute and be but one first mortgage lien up 
on the premises. ; 
And, Whereas, the conditions of each and 
all of said mortgages have been broken, now, 
therefore, by reason of the breach of the con 
ditions of each and all of said mortgages the 
said Augusta Loan & Building Association 
claims a foreclosure of said mortgages. 
Augusta, Maine, Dec. 14, 1895. 

Aveusta Loan & BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 
By Me cvrin 8. Hotway, Its Attorney 
3t7 





Sheriff's Sale. 
KENNEBEC 88s. Taken on execution, where 
in the Granite National Bank of Augusta, in 
said county. is creditor, and Albert Cook 
Charles H. Jepson and Eliza F. Cook, al! of 
Vassalboro, are debtors, and will be sold by 
public auction on Friday, the thirty-first day 
of January, A. D. 1896, at two_o’clock in th: 
afternoon, at the oftice of Williamson & 
Burleigh, in Augusta, in said county, the 
following described parcels of real estat 
and all the right, title and interest sa 
debtors, or either of them, have in and to th 
same, or had on the eighth day of August 
A. 1894, the time when the same was 
attached on the original writ in the same 
suit, to wit: A certain piece of land situated 
in said Vassalboro aforesaid, bounded and 
described as follows: Being apiece of land 
conveyed by Elijah Cook to the said Eliza 
F. Cook, located on the north side of the 
road leading from North Vassalboro to 
Getchell’s Corner, and ben ga part of 
three hundred acre lot No. 93, date of co! 
veyance November 11th, 1879, recorded 
the Kennebec Registry of Deeds, Book 32" 
Page 83. 

Also another lot of land, situated in said 
Vassalboro, and being the same conveyed |) 
Joseph H. Smiley to the said Albert Co 
March 28th, 1881, containing eighteen a 
and recorded in said Registry of Deed 
332, Page 130. Reference is hereby made 
the records of both of said parce!s of land ! 
a more perfect description of the same 

Wm. H. Lipsy, Deputy SherJ 
December 24, 1895. 3Us 
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In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 


STATE OF MAINE—KENNEBEC 88: Cour of 
Insolvency, Dec. 23, 1895. In the cas { 
Chas. H. Dowling, Fred F, Whitney, Arviar 
H. McGregor, Alfred B. Ham of August 
and Chas. A. Prescott of Belgrade, Wm. E 
Cressey of Monmouth. and Frank Webber of 
Randolph. insolvent debtors: . 
This is to give notice that pursuant to an oF 
der of Court thereof, a second meeting of U¢ 
creditors of said insolvent debtors will be he ‘ 
at Probate Court Koom in Augusta, i» - 
county, on Monday, the thirteenth day © 
January, 1896, at 2 o’clock in the afternool 
for the purpos s named in Section 43, Chal 
ter 70 of the Revised Statutes of Maine 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register 

2 7 





Discharge of Insolvents. 
of 
aring will be had on the petitions © 


A he 
E. E. Greenleaf of Gardiner aud ral ,* i 
James of Windsor, insolvent debtors, for edet 


ts, prova 
on at the Probate 
Monday, the thir 

2 o'clock, 


discharge of all their det 
the insolvency laws of Mai 
Court Room, Augusta, on 
teenth day of January, 18%6, at 


‘Attest: ) OWEN, 
“ 7 eal Court of Insolver 
Augusta, 


WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 


Counselors at Law: 


cy 
18° 








Over Granite Bank, 





utilized for horse medicine. 


Augusta, Me. ly# 












», That notice thereof be ¢ 

AL ~4 saccessively prior to the se 
Monday of January next, in the M 
Farmer, a newspaper pri nted in Augusta, 
all persons interested may attend at a ( 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
be allowed G. T. STEVENS, Jud, 
Attest; HowARD OWEN, Register. 8 








YT ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..In Probate C 
er Teauste, on the fourth Mondat 
cember, 1895 ; 

a M. MrrcH eu, Executrix of the 
will and testament of JupiTH Rossrns, la’ 
Vassalboro, in said county, deceased, ha’ 
presented her first account as Executri: 
said will for allowance ; : 

OrpereD, That notice thereof be gi 

three weeks successively, prior to the sec 

Monday of January next, in the M. 

Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 

all persons interested may attend at a © 

of Probate, then to beheld at Augusta, 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
be allowed. G, T. STEVENS, Jud, 

Attest: Howarp OweEn, Register. 8" 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of . 
hate held at Augusta on the fourth J 
day of December, 1895. 

Wattace 8. WeEKS, Administrator \ 
will annexed, on the estate of IsRAEI 
Weeks, late of Vassalboro, in said cou 
deceased, having petitioned for license 
sell the following real estate of said decea 
for the payment of debts, &c., viz.: Cer 
real estate situate in Vassalboro and Augu 
in said county; and described in the peti 
now on file in said Probate Court: 

OrperED, That notice thereof be gi 
three weeks successively prior to the sec 
Monday of January next, in the M: 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, | 
all persons interested may attend ata Pro! 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and s! 
cause, ifany, why the prayer of said peti 
should not be granted. 

G. T. Stevens, Juds 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 





y ENNEBEC COUNTY... .In Probate C 
at Augusta, on the second Monday 
December, 1895. 
A CeRTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting t 
the last will and testament of MAR‘ 
MITH, late of Windsor, in said cow 
d, having been presented for prob: 
OxpERED, That notice thereof be gi 
ree Weeks successively prior to the sec 
Monday of January next, in the Ma 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, t 
all persons interes’ mey attend at a Cc 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, : 
or pa, ifany, why the said instrum 
ould not be proved, approved and allov 
ws the last will and testament of the said 
Ceaseu. . T. Stevens, Judg 
_Attest: Howarp Owen, ‘egister. 


NOTICE 18 HERERY GIVEN, 
g ubscriber has been duly appoin 
Executor of the last will and sostament of 
inthe on™ A. Hoyt, late of Belgrade, 
A county of Kennebec, deceased, test: 
- jas undertaken that trust by giv 
~~ ts the law directs: All persons, th 
wlt'a iaving demands against the estate 
= Do ee are desired to exhibit the sa 
tate app ement; and all indebted to said 
are requested to make immediate p 


ment to — . 
Nec. 9, 1895. Henry W. Goupm 


_—. 


ete 

K EXNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Co 
Decembe + sguste, on the second Monday 
SYLVIA A. Pac 7 

- - PACKARD, widow of R 

decensnt” pate of Readfield, in said coun 
for allowaney 2 presented her applicat: 
eaid deceameh of the personal estate 
pCRDERED, T 
er, pane? successive] 
: in Augu 
all persons x. r 


bate vourt to be 





That 


hat notice thereof be giv 


ar 







ond Monday er held at Augusta, on 1 
Janu § 
Cause, if any —&. oe ary next, and sh 





should not t 





8 
G. T. Stevens, Judge 
_OweEn, Register. 8 


HEREBY GIVEN, That t 
has m duly appoint 
ast will and testament of 

_ LIBBEY, late of Augusta, 

Bun Kennebec, dec 

Sethe law di” ken that trust 

ing demande: 





_ Attest: 


MN 


Howarp 














xhibit the same | 

bted to said ests 

immediate payme 

INFIELD 8, CHOATE 
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londay «iy 8e!d at 


nev of D 
AC ecemb 
2 copy at NSTRUMENT, purporting to 
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iy. 4 DRUmMonp, late of New Yo 
Carance an aving been presented f 
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RED notice 
rior to the four 
in ¢ Mai 


UNTY. ..Jn Court of P: 
Augusta, on the four 
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proved, allowed and record: 
and tes 







d ent of the sa 
SS: Howann Owain Reyiety.) 8° 
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to be computed ; 
and fee, ©. 9F bY said de 
elivery of any propert 
id debtor. oe 


ya 
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cose nant Seber 
mPigia Cour 
96, at ‘ewnTepen ath gay, 
nae date first abov 
¥ T. Mo 
y Mesfenaer: of Cour 
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everywhere, 

ancy to old age. 

tion after generation. 

od old family Eazecten. 


ickly relieve, heal and cure, 


of Sick Room,” Mailed Free 
tom House Street, Boston, Mass. 
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, June 13th, 1895, $5,881,617.27. 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTERS. 

BADGER. J. H. Maney. 

DRNISH. LENDALL Trrcoms. 
B, F. Parrott, 

s received and placed on interest the 
f eyery month. 
paid or credited in account on the 
nesday of February and A : 
sare exempt by law from all taxes, 
ints are strictly confidential. . 
| privileges afforded to Executors 
rators, Guardians. Trustees, married 
1d minors. 

EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 
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lotice of Foreclosure. 


s, Minnie E. Hodgins of Augusta, in 
y of Kennebec and State of Maine 
rigage Deed dated the 28th day of 
). 1891, recorded in Kennebec 
»f Deeds, book 371, 6 1561, con- 
he Augusta Loan & Building Asso- 
corporation existing under the laws 
and having a place of business at 
sta, acertain parcel of real estate 
in said Augusta, bounded and de- 
follows, to wit: 
is located on the north side of School 
lis lot No. 4 on a plan of lots made 
apen, and filed in Kennebec Registry 
bounded on the east by land of J. 
; thence northerly 14344 feet to 
e late George W. qyainby: thence 
ifty feet to land of Mary E. Crean; 
utherly 143% feet to School street; 
e along School street to the point of 
16 same premises conveyed to the 
ie E. Hodgins by Mary E. Crean by 
anty Deed dated April 7th, A. D. 
rded in Kennebec Registry of Deeds, 
page 120. : 
0, Whereas, the said Minnie E. 
y her Mortgage Deed dated June 
). 1891, recorded in Kennebec Regis- 
ds, book 371, page 164, conveyed 
id Association the same parcel of 
fe with the condition that it was 
reed and understood that this 
and the previous mortgage should 
-and be but one first mortgage lien 
premises. 
30, Whereas, the said Minnie E. 
by her Mortgage Deed dated July 
1. recorded in Kennebec Registry of 
ok $71, page 176, conveyed to the 
siation the same parcel of real es- 
the condition that it was thereby 
nd understood that this mortgage 
vo previous mortgages should con- 
id be but one first mortgage lien 
premises. oe : 
0, Whereas, the said Minnie E. 
by her Mortgage Deed dated August 
). 1892, recorded in Kennebec Regie 
ds, book 392, page 475, conveyed to 
\ssociation the same parcel of real 
sether with another parcel of real 
iated in said Augusta, bounded and 
as follows, to wit: : 
ng ata point on the north side of 
reet, 200 feet from the southwest 
‘ land formerly owned by John 
ence northerly 140 feet to a point 
from the northwest corner of the 
parcel of land; thence easterly 
with said School street fifty feet ; 
utherly to School street to a point 
east from the point of beginning; 
esterly fifty feet along said Schoo 
the point begun at. 
he same a meg om conveyed to the 
nie E. Hoc gins by Ziba H. Keene by 
anty Deed dated July 19th, A. D. 
corded in Kennebec Registry of 
ok 393, page 504; with the condi- 
it was thereby agreed and under- 
t this mortgage, so far as the lot of 
‘ribed in said Minnie E. Hodgins’ 
er certain mortgages, is subject to 
gages, and that this mortgage and 
hree previous mortgages should con- 
1d be but one first mortgage lien up- 
emises. \ 
hereas, the conditions of each and 
1 mortgages have been broken, now, 
, by reason of the breach of the con- 
‘each and all of said mortgages the 
usta Loan & Building Association 
foreclosure of said mortgages. 
a, Maine, Dec. 14, 1895. 
“Loan & BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 
MELvIn 8. eer aie Its Attorney. 
3t 





Sheriff’s Sale. 

BEC ss. Taken on execution, where- 
anite National Bank of Augusta, in 
nty, is creditor, and Albert Cook, 
H. Jepson and Eliza F, Cook, all of 
ro, are debtors, and will be sold by 
ction on Friday, the thirty-first day 
ry, A. D. 1896, at two_o’clock in the 
1, at the oftice of Williamson & 
, in Augusta, in said county, the 
s described parcels of real estate, 
the right, title and interest said 
or either of them, have in and to the 
had on the eighth day of August, 
04, the time when the same was 
on the original writ in the same 
‘it: A certain piece of land situated 
Vassalboro aforesaid, bounded ant 
las follows: Beinga piece of land 
iby Elijah Cook to the said Eliza 
located on the north side of the 
uding from North Vassalboro to 
's Corner, and ben ga part of the 
ndred acre lot. No. 93, date of con- 
November 11th, 1879, recorded in 
wbec Registry of Deeds, Book 326, 


,other lot of land, situated in said 
ro, and being the same conveyed by 
1. Smiley to the said Albert Cook, 
‘th, I881, containing eighteen acres, 
‘ded in said Registry of Deeds, Book 
»130. Reference is hereby made to 
ds of both of said parce!s of land for 
erfect description of the same. 
Wo. H. Pinpy, Deputy Sheriff. 
ber 24, 1895, 3ts 


lvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 
or MAINE—KENNEBEC 88: Court of 





cy, Dec. 23, 1895. In the cases 0 
Dowling, Fred F. Whitwey,.Arthur 
egor, Alfred B. Ham of Augusta, 


s, A. Prescott of Belgrade, Wm. ©; 
f Monmouth. and Frank Webber of 
to give notice that pursuant to an oF 


| sreof, a second meeting of the 
urt thereof, a second mee Fi held 


Attest: Howarp OWEN, 





ischarge of Insolvents. , 
ing will be had on: the petitions o' 
reanleat of Gardiner and Frank i 
Windsor, insolvent debtors, for a ler 
e of all their debts, provable at 


bate 
vency laws of Maine, at the = 
om, Augusta, on Monday, the a. 


lay of January, 1806, at 2 o’cl 
HOWARD OWEN 


ister of the Court of Insolven eye 
a, Dec, 23, 1896. 


LIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 


nselors at Law: 








Over Granite Bank, 


Augusta, Me. 1y# 











THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 2. 1896. 
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INEBEU COUNTY. .In Probate Court 
Keiugusta, on the fourth Monday o 


rember, 1895. 
Deere G. Witter, Administrator on 
estate of JAcoB S. GRAVES, late of V 
aaid county. deceased, having presen 


the 


lenna In 


his 


frst account of administration of said estate 


for allowance ; 
ORDERED, 


That notice thereof be given 


vee weeks saccessively prior to the second 


ee of January next, in the 


aine 


Farmer, a newspaper peated in Agsuste, that 


all persons interested may attend ata 


, then to be holden at Auguste an 
be —— if any, why the same should 
G. 'T. Stevens, J' udge. 


ed. 
uae : HowArD OwEn, Register. 


d 
not 





—— 


K NNEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 


at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
December, 1895. 


of 


M. MircHExL, Executrix of the last 
will and testament of JupITH Roping, late of 


Vassalvoro, in said county, deceased, ha 


vi 
resented her first account as Executrix ‘ot 


presen! 
said will for allowance ; 
g That 


notice thereof be given 


three weeks successively, prior to the second 


Monday of January next, 


in the Maine 


Farmer, anewspaper printed in Augusta, that 


al] persons interested ma 

of Probate, then to be held 
show aus, ifany, why the same should 

be allowed. . 1 
Attest; HowaArp OwEn, Register. 


attend at a Court 
at Augusta, and 


not 


T. STEVENS, Judge. 
8 





TENNEBEC COUNTY... .In Court of Pro- 
hate held at Augusta on the fourth Mon- 


any of December, 1895. 


attack S$, WEEKS, Administrator with 


will annexed, on the estate of ISRAEL 
Werks, late of Vassalk ; 
deceased, having petitioned for license 


Ss. 


boro, in said county, 


to 


sel] the following real estate of said deceased, 


for the payment of debts, &c., viz.: 


rtain 


real estate situate in Vassalboro and Augusta, 
in said county; and described in the petition 


now on file in said Probate Court: , 


OrpereD, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 


Monday of January next, 


in the Maine 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
allpersons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 


should not be granted. 


G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 8* 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 


December, 1895. 


A CerTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 


the last will and_ testam 
Swrx, late of 
ceased, having been p 
OnpERED, That notice thereof 


ent of Mary 8. 
Windsor, in said county, 
resented for probate: 

be given 


three weeks successively prior to the second 


Monday of January next, in the 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augus 
allpersons interested may attend ata 


aine 
that 


urt 


of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 


should not be ¢ 
as the last will and testament of the said 


ceaseu. ‘ 
Attest: HowARD OWEN, 


roved, approved and allowed, 


de. 


T. StEvENS, Judge. 
egister. ae 





JOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 
4\ subscriber has been 
Executor of the last will and testament of 
_ . JOHN A. Hoyt, late of Belgrade, 
in the | of Kennebec, dec ’ 
and has undertaken that — by 


the 


duly appoin 


testate, 
giving 


bondas the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands apeinst the estate of 
e 


said deceased, are desir 
for settlement; and all indebted to sai 


to exhibit the same 


es- 


tate are requested to make immediate pay- 


ment to 
Dee, 9, 1895. 


Henry W. GOLDER. 
‘ 





J ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 


at Augusta, on the second Monday 
December, 1895. 


SYLVIA A. PacKaRD, widow of R. 


Packarp, late of Readfield, in said county, 


of 
w. 


foreased having presented her application 
Srallowance out of the personal estate of 


Said deceased : 
i QRDERED, That notice thereof be 


*t, printed in Augusta, in said county, t 
all bersons interested may attend at » 


iven 

ree weeks successively, in the Maine = 
a 

Pro- 


ate Court to be held at Augusta, on the 
second pantey of January next, and show 
1 


Cause, if any t 


Said petition sho 


uld not be nted. 


ey have, why the prayer of 


T. Srevens, Judge. 


G. 
Mies: Howarp Ownn, Register. 





\UCE Is HEREBY GIVEN, That 
r as 

“ecaor f te jast will gna tqctamens of 
i . LIBBEY, 1) ugusta, 

32 the county of Kennebec, a 


by tie uidertaken that trust b 


against the estate of said 
Settlement. eaired, to xhibit the same 
ae requested all in 


the 


er has been duly appointed 


--h, — 
ing emaseyrects : All persons, therefore, hav 


de 
for 


to said estate 


to make immediate payment 


Deo, 23, 1895, 


WINFIELD 8. Usegee. 





EN 
Ke te, held at Augusta, on the 
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Horse Department. 


More colts will be bred in 1896 than 
for the past three years. All along the 
line there is evidence of this, and while 
the trotting horse men will be controlled 
by speed, the farmer will seek for the 
road horse of size, intelligence and sub- 
stance. 











A subscriber asks: ‘‘What horse would 
you advise me to breed to?” This is 
beyond the province of the newspaper. 
Breed to the best bred horse within 
your reach, provided always he has the 
essential qualities of size, disposition, 
action and intelligence desired, and isa 
true representative of the family. Don't 
breed to accidents, no matter how prom- 
ising. Combine merit with blood, and 
you will have prepotency. 





Mr. Harry Hamlin of New York after 
his marked success in breeding road 
horses from pure bred French Coach 
mares mated with Mambrino King, is 
about to attempt anvther experiment, 
which, in the eyes of the trotting horse 
man, must seem extremely foolhardy. It 
is to breed twenty of the best trotting bred 
mares to a recently imported Hackney 
of great style and action. Mr. Hamlin 
is pursuing his investigations after the 
road horse, and while others cling to old 
ideas, strikes straight for the desired 
end. Having succeeded by one cross he 
now attempts it by another. 





The leading importer and grower of 
Percherons and French Coach in Ameri- 
ca, Mr. W. M. Dunham, in a lengthy 
article of the outlook for the horse says, 
and his words are worthy careful con- 
sideration: 


“T have tried to keep myself informed 
about everything which will affect the 
future of the business, and have never 
been more confident than now that a 
brilliant future is open to every man 
who will put himself in the way of breed- 
ing the best types of draft and coach 
horses for city markets. A high-class 
farm horse will always be a prime neces- 
sity, and it makes no difference to the 
farmer who raises just enough horses 
for his own use whether horses are high 
or low—whether the horse he raises is 
worth $20 or $200. The economical 
horse for him is the one which will last 
the longest and do the most work on the 
least feed. To breed such horses one 
must have well-selected sires and good 
dams. Any neglect of the farmer to ad- 
here to the practice of raising his own 
horses because they are cheap just now, 
will be a: most serious error which he 
will regret when too late. 





Mr. Isaiah Pompilly of Auburn, the 
well known buyer and judge, deplores 
the tendency of farmers and others for 
breeding either for extreme speed or light 
driving horses of inferior quality. They 
might just as well breed for large, stylish 
horses, good either for driving or heavy 
team work. There is money, he says, in 
breeding the right kind of horses. Many 
farmers breed for speed only, and they 
seldom get it. If perchance they do get 
it, it costs far more than they ever 
get out of the venture. Mr. Pompilly 
says that he doesn’t know of many farm- 
ers who ever made a dollar by breeding 
for extreme speed. It takes men of 
large experience and knowledge of the 
horse to breed fast horses successfully. 
Good, marketable horses, says Mr. Pom- 
pilly, are growing scarcer in this locality 
every year, while poor horses that buyers 
wouldn’t take as a gift are multiplying 
very fast. Sometimes he asks himself, 
what are we coming to? Canadian and 
Western horses are coming here by train 
load, and our people manifest a dispo- 
sition to make this class of horses do. 
They are made to answer for work 
horses and for driving horses, and every- 
thing else. 





When one steps outside of Maine and 
surveys the field, he is sure to find, all 
over the farms, the evidence of the 
Western chunk. Maine and Vermont 
are the producing New England States 
in horseflesh, the others, outside of the 
specialists, being chiefly consumers. 
Naturally, in the rage for speed, there 
has been a turning towards the blocky 
animal, called the ‘all-purpose’ horse, 
until now we find the farms stocked and 
nobody satisfied. Ninety per cent. or 
more of the horses driven to the in- 
stitutes im other States give evidence of 
the predominence of cold blood. The 
marked increase of this class in Maine 
is also to be noted. Willing workers, 
capable of fairly good service on the 
farms or roads, they are blocking the 
way which would open to the production 
of something better. Nobody is satis- 
fied save those who seek for and content 
themselves -with mediocrity. The ner- 
vous, active man chafes under restraint, 
and sighs for the good old Morgan of 
other days. Discouraging as this seems 
to be on the surface, there is surely and 
unmistakably evidence of a spirit of 
unrest, which will yet be felt in a de- 
mand for a New England product for 
New England farms. The man who 
waits for the incoming of this will lose, 
because of the time necessary to prepare 
for market. There is still a good field 
for Maine farmers to cultivate, in reach- 
ing after the typical horse called for, 
one built for the road, and capable of 
extra service thereon, but also, by reason 
of size, intelligence and stronger con- 
formation, able to do better work on any 
farm than a Western chunk can perform. 
It isa misfortune for a New England 
farmer to tie to a second rate horse, and 
with such he will not long be content. 
Something better is within his grasp, 
and he will yet embrace it and be ben- 
efitted thereby. 


With a Happy New Year for all who 
are interested in the work the Farmer 
is attempting to promote, we ask co- 
operation in securing the best interests 
of the largest number. The race horse 
has become an established fact, and is 
to be so considered. Now the line of 
work is to promote the road horse side 
of the question and grow a product 
essentially typical of New England. 





t | There is to-day a clean cut distinction in 
;| the two types, because to be reckoned a 


race horse the possible record must be 
close in the vicinity to 2.15. Below that, 
numbers dwindle rapidly, above is the 
swarm of horses reaching back to the 
dray and cart. On the one hand are all 
the exacting conditions, and intense 
application necessary to bring out the 





flyer, and on the other the slow motioned, 


Corn 


is a vigorous feeder and re 
sponds well to liberal fertiliza- 
tion. On corn lands the yield 
increases and the soil improves 
if properly treated with fer- 
tilizers containing not under 


7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to 
profitable culture. 


Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars boom- 
ing special fertilizers, but are practical works, contain- 
ing latest researches on the subject of fertilization, and 
are really helpful to farmers. They are sent free for 


the asking. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





dull metalled, heavy frame adapted to 
slow service. Between these extremes a 
type is appearing built upon substantial 
lines, having style and finish, too blocky 
for extreme speed, too lively for the 
dray, a horse to be the friend and com- 
panion of man. This type is developing 
slowly, far too much so to meet the cry 
of the market, but it is coming, and 
gradually there will be an approach to 
similiarity as breeders tend in one direc- 
tion. It will come out of the trotting 
stock now on the farms, mated to certain 
individuals of marked merit, or to pure 
bloods recognized as being established 
along this road horse line. No matter 
the source, it must come, and that, too, 
in numbers. It is in this field the Farm- 
er will spend its efforts, leaving to 
specialists the work belonging, not the 
farmer, but to the race horse man. 

*Each field is legitimate, each will have 
its followers. For one, we prefer to take 
a place alongside the great majority, 
who, owning a good brood mare, desire 
to breed a colt of value and grow it with 
profit to their pocket books. Let the 
past go. Out of its experiences a better 
line of work may be established, where 
more dollars may be coined. Every in- 
dication points to an active demand for 
the class of stock which the farmers 
may produce. Will they enter this field, 
discarding the cold blooded mares, weed- 
ing cut the inferior, so called, trotting 
bred, and by the use of the best produce 
achoicer and richer product? 

Here is one opportunity open for solv- 
ing the question of profitable agricul- 
ture. Believing it to be the essential, 
we shall endeavor to centralize effort on 
this line while recognizing the rights of 
others. 


TALMAGE ON THE RACE HORSE. 


Following are some of the gems which 
appear in Rev. T. De Witt Talmage’s 
recent sermon on the race horse: 

There is a heresy abroad that the cul- 
tivation of a horse’s fleetness is an 
iniquity instead of a commendable 
virtue. 

There needs to be a redistribution of 
coronets among the brute creation. For 
ages the lion has been called the king of 
beasts. IUknock off its coronet and put 
the crown upon the horse. 

It is very evident that Job and David 
and Ezekiel and Jeremiah and John 
were fond of a horse. He comes into 
much of their imagery. A red horse— 
that meant war. A black horse—that 
meant famine. A pale horse—that 
meant death. A white horse—that 
meant victory. 

I should not wonder if the horse, so 
banged, and bruised, and beaten, and 
outraged on earth, should have some 
other place where his wrongs shall be 
righted. I do not assert it, but I say I 
should not be surprised if after all St. 
John’s descriptions of the horses in 
heaven turned out not altogether to be 
figurative, but somewhat literal. 

It ought to be that if any man over- 
drives a horse, or feeds him when he is 
hot, or recklessly drives a nail into the 
quick of his hoof, or rowels bim to see 
him prance, or puts a collar on a raw 
neck, or unnecessarily clutches his 
tongue with a twisted bit, or cuts off 
his hair until he has no defence against 
the cold, or unmercifully abreviates 
the natural defence against insectile 
annoyance—that such a man as that 
himself ought to be made to pull and 
let his horse ride! 

There is a delusion abroad in the 
world that a thing must be necessarily 
good and Christian if it is slow and dull 
and plodding. There are very few good 
people who seem to imagine it is humbly 
pious to drive a spavined, galled, glan- 
dered, spring halted, blind staggered 
jade. There is not so much virtue in a 
Rosinante as in a Bucephalus. We 
want swifter horses, and swifter men, 
and swifter enterprises, and the church 
of God needs to get off its jog trot. 

There is no more virtue in driving 
slow than in driving fast, any more than 
a freight train going 10 miles the hour 
is better than an express train going 50. 

In boyhood we rode three miles every 
Sabbath morning to the country church. 
We were drawn by two fine horses. My 
father drove. He knew them, and they 
knew him. They were friends. Some- 
times they loved to go rapidly, and he 
did not interfere with their happiness. 
He had all of us in the wagon with 
him. He drove to the country 
church. The fact is, that for 82 years 
he drove in the same direction. The 
roan span that I speak of was long 
ago unhitched, and the driver put up his 
whip in the wagon house never to take 
it down, but in those good old times I 
learned something that I never forgot— 
that a man may admire a horse, and 
love a horse, and be proud of a horse, 
and not always be willing to take the 
dust of the preceding vehicle, and yet be 
a Christian. 


Crushed or ground beans are a very 
valuable adjunct to horse feed. We all 
know how valuable they are to men 
doing hard manual labor, and the same 
qualities aid horses in their work. 
When a horse is inclined to purge, a few 
beans mixed with their other food cor- 














rects the tendency, as they are slightly 


astringent. Beans are not™ merely a 
temporary stimulant, but may be fed 
daily without losing their power or 
causing harm. The main difficulty to 
the use of beans is their market value, 
being at present one of the most profit- 
able crops on the farm; but give the 
horses a treat once in a while, just the 
same. 





CURE CONSUMPTION. 


T. A. Slocum Offers to Send Free Two Bottles 
of His Remedy to Cure Consumption, and 
all Lung Troubles.—Science and Merit Win, 
Nothing could be fairer, more philan- 

thropic or carry more joy in its wake 

than the generous offer of T. A. Slocum, 
manufacturing chemist, of 183 Pearl 
street, New York City. 

Perfectly contident that he has an ab- 
solute remedy for the cure of consump- 
tion and all pulmonary complaints, and to 
increase its usefulness, and advertise its 
great merits, he offers through the Maine 
Farmer, to send two bottles free to any 
reader who is suffering from lung trouble 
or consumption. 

He invites those desirous of obtaining 
this remedy to simply send their express 
and post-office address, and receive in 
return the two free bottles, which will 
arrest the approach of death. 

Already this scientific treatment, by its 
timely use, has permanently cured thou- 
sands of cases which were given up, and 
death was looked upon as an early visitor. 

Knowing his remedy as he does, and 
being so proof-positive of its beneficent 
results, Dr. Slocum considers it his re- 
ligious duty, a duty which he owes to 
humanity, to donate his infallible rem- 
edy where it will assault the enemy in 
its citadel, and, by its inherent potency, 
stay the current of dissolution, bringing 
joy to homes over which the shadow of 
the grave has been gradually growing 
more strongly defined, causing fond 
hearts to grieve. 

The cheapness of the remedy—offered 
freely—apart from its inherent strength, 
is enough to commend it, and more so is 
the perfect confidence of the great chem- 
ist making the offer, who holds out life 
to those already becoming emaciated, 
and says: ‘Be cured.” 

The invitation is certainly worthy of 
the consideration of the afflicted. 

There will be no mistake in sending 
for these free bottles—the mistake will 
be in passing the generous invitation by. 

Delays are dangerous—mail your ad- 
dress at once to T. A. Slocum, M. C., 
183 Pearl street, New York. 





Wher Cuss Words Are Excasable. 

Young men, don’t swear. There is no 
occasion for it outside of a printing of- 
fite, where it is useful when the paper is 
behind time, says the West Baden (Ind.) 
Journal. It also comes in handy in 
proof-reading, and is indispensable 
when the ink works bad and the press 
begins to buck. It is sometimes brought 
into use when the foreman is mad, and 
it has been known to entirely remove 
that tired feeling of the editor when he 
looks over the paper after it is printed. 
Outside a printing office it is a foolish 
habit. 





The Secret of Good Crops. 

The modern farmer is not content to 
use the antiquated tools and methods of 
his fathers. In this age of keen com- 
petition, the farmer who wishes to pros- 
per needs and gets the most improved 
farming implements; and by reading 
the best agricultural literature, he keeps 
in touch with the spirit of progress that 
pervades our farming communities. He 
is particular, also, in regard to the kind 
of seed he plants, and the manner of 
planting it. The seeds must be of high- 
est fertility, and grown from the highest 
cultivated and most profitable varieties 
of stock. The great seed firm of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., fully appre- 
ciate this fact, as is attested by their 
progressive business methods, and the 
quality of the seed which they supply 
farmers and gardeners throug’: the 
dealers all over the country. The re- 
liability and fertility of their seeds are 
proverbial, and the largest seed business 
in the world has been created by their 
sale. Inevidence of this firm’s know]l- 
edge of the wants and requirements of 
planters, large and small, is Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1896. This book is of the 
greatest value to farmers and gardeners 
—a veritable encyclopedia of planting 
and farming knowledge. It contains 
more useful and practical information 
than many text books that are sold for a 
doliar or more, yet it will be mailed free 
to any one sending his name and address 
on a postal card to the firm. 





“Sister ‘panked me yesterday,” said 
small sister who was entertaining big 
sister’s young man. 

“Indeed?” 

“*Deed she did. But I got even with 
her. I went up to her room and changed 
the tags on her engagement rings, and 
now she does not know which is whose.” 





Success with Spavin and Ringbone. 
Hebron, N. Dak., Dec. 10, ’94. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
I have used your Caustic Balsam with 
good success both for spavin and ring- 
bone, both cases being over one year’s 
standing. I also used the Balsam for 
swellings of different kinds with good 
result. I have now a case of big leg, 
and have just made an application. I 
should be very much obliged to you for 
any information you can give, how to 
make application in such a case. The 
only cause of big leg in this case isa 
long-standing distemper that the horse 
had, and partly has now. Please write 
me. Wm. DIEBALL. 


Electricity may belong to the light 
weight class, but it invariably knocks 
out all opponents. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
eny case of Catarrh that can not be cured by 
all’s 








Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. Coensy & Co. s., Toledo, O. 
Wethe undersigned, a known 2 J 


Cigction ade by their & 
tion e eir firm. 
Wren & Trvax, Wholesale Druggists, Tole- 
Watprxe, Krwwan & Marvin, Wholesale 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 


Kate Field tells the girl graduates that 
cooking is the alphabet of théir happi- 
ness. Many of them never get any 
further than let her be. 


Afflicted With Asthma. 

“TI am pleased with the puzzle which 
was sent for three trade-marks from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and four cents in 
stamps. My brother has taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. He was troubled with 
asthma, and as the doctor’s medicine did 
not relieve him he tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and thinks very highly of it.” 

Miss Maud Simpson, Bucksport, Me. 


Hood’s Pills cure indigestion, bilious- 
ness. 











Think of watermelons growing in Geor- 
gia in November, after frost! What is 
the use in talking to the negroes about 
emigrating? 


I Like It So Much. 

I am using Bowker’s Animal Meal, 
and do not intend to be without it, I like 
it so much. 

Mrs. FRANK A. COATES. 








Mystic, Conn. 


Poultry Department. 


Every one interested in poultry grow- 
ing should read the year’s account fur- 
nished by Mr. Kneeland. It suggests 
many valuable lessons. By it one may 
note the sharp cutting down of the 
number as the hens approached the 
moulting season, and as the expense 
account was thus materially reduced, 
the profits increased proportionately. 
Others might tell as good a story, and 
we wish it were possible to publish a 
number of these accounts at the close 
of the year, believing they will aid in 
strengthening love for this industry 
which offers such substantial results on 
a small outlay. 








Looking into a poultry house in Rhode 
Island the other day, a swing roost 
attracted attention. The ends dropped 
down on little blocks used solely as 
supports, but in the centre were two 
strips about six inches wide, standing 
on edge, and secured at the front to the 
bottom of the roost, the back end being 
hinged to strips on the wall. Every 
morning this roost is thrown up and 
back out of the way, the flooring under- 
neath swept, and then covered with 
plaster. Those who have been troubled 
by having their hens remain on the 
roosts, can easily arrange in this simple 
manner so that there will not be a 
chance for this laziness, and exercise 
will be promoted. 


One hundred forty eggs for the year is 
a good record, but not a large number, 
not quite twelve dozen. This, and 
more is within the reach of any breeder, 
but it does make a great difference when 
these eggs are obtained. If eight dozen 
come in the months of March, April, 
May, June and part of July, the average 
price to the Maine grower will be not 
far from fourteen cents, but if, by extra 
skill, these eight dozen are produced in 
October, November, December, Janu- 
ary and February, the average price will 
be not far from twenty-five cents, 
More than this the man who is able to 
keep his hens laying in these months 
will get more eggs for the year than is 
possible by the other method. As the 
warm spring days come, bringing the 
natural season for reproduction the hens 
will respond even though busy all win- 
ter. Winter production is not natural 
but depends on the skill of the breeder. 
If he can grasp the conditions the results 
will be obtained. We want more eggs 
at twenty-eightcents. The call is active 
and will increase. Indifferent work here 
as elsewhere brings but imperfect and 
unsatisfactory results. It is the best 
which pays. 


A little wayside station, a bright, in- 
telligent agent and operator, with an 
empty sleeve, earning at his confining 
duties but a fraction of what man should 
receive, a pleasant, sunny home and a 
loving helpmeet, formed the leading fea- 
tures of a charming picture hung on 
memory’s walls the other day, which 
will remain for years. In the earnest de- 
sire to add to rather than substract from 
the total earnings, this good wife was 
caring for fifty hens and enough chicks 
to keep the number of layers good, and 
as the little account book was brought 
out, and we ran over the items, a re- 
markable story was told of sympathy 
and codéperation between mistress and 
flocks. Strange it is, sometimes, how 
these members of the gentler sex pro- 
voke results which are beyond the com- 
prehension of the ordinary man. These 
fifty hens have not only paid for all they 
have eaten, but furnished a family of 
three with eggs, while from the surplus 
enough have been sold to the market- 
men, driving toa near-by city, to pay 
the rent, $100—a net profit of over $2 
ahead. There is one flock of Plymouth 
Rocks and one of Leghorns, but the 
cross is to be between the two, using a 
Leghorn male. Better looking stock is 
not often seen, and all the surroundings, 
simple and inexpensive, told of excellent 
care. The regular use of animal meal 
three times a week has wonderfully in- 
creased the eggs, and twenty dozen or 
more monthly, selling to this market- 
man at forty cents per dozen, tells the 
story of the margin of profit following 
winter production. 


Mr. Editor: As you have formerly 
invited farmers and poultrymen to send 
their account with their poultry to the 
Farmer, I will take advantage of it, and 
send you mine from Nov. Ist, 1894, to 
Nov. Ist, 1895. I begin the year’s ac- 
count with them Nov. Ist, because the 
puliets are matured and old enough to 
lay at that time. 





R. 

To grain and supplies.............. $302 56 

“ 3 coc bought epareckaesseoes ce 50 

“ 91 5-6 doz. eggs set, @14%c..... 13.32 

Total expense............ o- eee 682038 
Cr. 

By 21037 doz. eggs sold....... ... 438 52 
tf 41 5-12 doz. eggs used in family.. 8 64 
“ poultry sold and used.......... 179 66 

Deed SHER, «0.6000 ccccecvess $626 82 

Less total expense of..... peecessee ae 

Total net profit....... oe $306 44 


Average number of hens for the year 
183. 

Whole number of eggs layed 25,741 or 
2145 1-12 dozen. 

Average number of eggs per hen 
14024. 

Average price of eggs per dozen 21c, 

Average profit per hen $1.674¢. 

Egg record for the year: 








No. of hens. No. of eggs 
November...... BE. cccceceoe -+++1216 
December ...... BD. osenscoatuaed 2669 
January........ BEB ccccccesscess 2621 
February......- BEB. ccscccesee -..2871 
BEOGOR 2c ccccces BBO. .cccccoses ..-4341 
Bs 62000 06ce0 BEO. wcccce Ccccecce 3568 

Fo cccisosees BBB. ccccccccesecs 3165 
GD coo vestec as RFD ccccccecceses 2261 
GET . scecce 00 ee OB. ccccccecccece 1076 

. 80. 
Total 26,941 
I have charged the hens and chickens 


with all grain and supplies except the 
vegetables and clover, and the kerosene 
used in the brooders, and credited them 
with all eggs, fowl and chickens sold 
and used in the family, but did not 
credit them with the manure, which will 
more than offset the vegetables, clover 
and kerosene. The breeds I have kept 
were Light Brahmas and Silver Laced 
and Golden Wyandottes, and a cross of 
Light Brahmas and Brown Leghorns. 
I could give an itemized account, but it 
would take too much 





would like to know my method of feed- 


space. If you _ 


ing I will send it later. I have the same 
number of hens to begin with this year, 
all pullets but thirty-five. 


Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. KNEELAND. 


Stockton Springs. 

[Our thanks are due our esteemed cor- 
respondent, and the more detailed his 
statement of feeding the better will it 
interest and satisfy our readers. Out of 
such experiences as the above will this 
great industry be promoted. Ed. ] 


EGGS AND EGGS. 

The custom which has always pre- 
vailed in this country of selling eggs by 
the dozen has well nigh fixed in the 
mind of the producer and consumer the 
idea that an egg is an egg. In our 
markets the name egg is almost exclu- 
sively applied to a hen’s egg of any size, 
just so that itis reasonably fresh and 
counts to make up the dozen. 

But any one, either among the pro- 
ducers or consumers of eggs, who has 
thought of or has tasted good eggs, 
knows that the quality as well as the 
quantity depends not only upon the 
chicken but much more upon the char- 
acter of the food supplied to the laying 
hens. 

The time is fast approaching when 
eggs, like beef, will be sold by the 
pound and selected for their quality. 
Everyone knows that poorly fed cattle 
or hogs cannot produce forthe market 
good beef or poik, although every ani- 
mal may have the some number of bones 
and muscles as those that have been well 
fed. The poultry of the hennery or 
farm yard should have as much attention, 
if good eggs are to be produced, at least 
as the swine when we would have good 
pork, 

Poultry experts all advise care and 
cleanliness in raising chickens, and 
if they are to be raised simply for 
food, the kinds of food are well 
understood and _ designated. But 
chickens when fed for egg production, 
require yet more care and a special food 
which pot only contains a large amount 
of nitrogenous matter, but which con- 
tains itin-a form which does not taint 
the egg. Poultrymen generally advise 
some meat for the hens when laying, 
to supply this nitrogenous material of 
the egg; but unless thisis given fresh, 
the delicate flavor of the egg will suffer; 
chickens if left to themselves often eat 
refuse animal matter which pollutes the 
egg. Nitrogenous grains are generally 
asafer source of this valuable part of 
the egg. Wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat 
and oats, are all highly nitrogenous 
grains and furnish food always relished 
by healthy chickens. Oats, and buck- 
wheat, if ground, should be mixed with 
wheat bran when fed, to prevent clog- 
ging. Very little corn need be fed dur- 
ing the laying period, except only when 
the weather is very cold and then a little 
should be given an hour before the birds 
go to roost when by its slow digestion, 
it will act as a warmer during the night. 

When poultrymen once begin in earn- 
est to improve the ‘quality’ of the 
eggs they bring to market, we will hear 
of fancy prices for special eggs as we 
now hear of special prices for choice 
butter. There has been much care and 
experiment given to the production of 
the best birds for the table, as well as 
for the production of hens that are good 
layers, and with some success. The tim® 
has come to pay special attention to the 
“quality” of the egg, for the reason that 
afar larger number of pounds of food 
is furnished good and healthy if prop- 
erly produced, in the egg products, than 
in the flesh of the fowls.— Advocate. 





KEEP ON THE NIGH SIDE. 


Nature Has Set the Rule Which Human- 
ity Mechanically Follows. 

The “off ox” is the ox cn the right 
side of the team. The one on the left 
side is the “nighox."” This comes from 
the fact that the driver in this country 
drives from the left side, says the Mil- 
waukee Journal. Teams turn out to 
the right and this gives the driver com- 
mand of the situation. Plows turn the 
furrows to the right, so the driver can 
be on the unplowed land. The terms 
“nigh” and “off” apply to any team or 
riding animal, and perhaps have a wider 
application in describing relative posi- 
tions. Riders always mount from the 
nigh side of the horse, and artillery- 
men ride the nigh horse. There are 
countries where the driver is usually 
on the off side, but it is not the rule. 
In copying pictures in engraving the 
right and left sides must be reversed on 
the plates to show properly on the 
rint. If ts is not done we have what 
s often seen, the driver on the off side 
with his whip in his left hand. When 
one is spoken of as being “on the off 
side” of any question it implies that he 
is somewhat out of control, as the off 
ox is not usually as manageable as the 
nigh one; he does not come so close to 
the driver, not in personal contact with 
him. 


Whyte—Don’t you think Browne is 
a good descriptive writer? 

Black—Yes, generally, but he makes 
mistakes sometimes. 

“For instance?” 

“Well, he was writing of a naval 
battle once and he said that three 
hundred brave sailors on the defeated 
vessel bit the dust.”—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 
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Take Care 


of your leather with Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can ata harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon ; 
200k “* How to Take Care of Leather,”’ 
nd swob, both free; use enough to 
ind out; if you don’t like it, take the 
1 back and get the whole of your 
ney. 
a only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
where—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
rery also, If you can’t find it, write to 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester,N Y. 
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FINE: 


JOB PRINTING, 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


~THEIR~ 


Job Printing Office 


-WITH— 


‘NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now” Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 

Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 


Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy, 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine; Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended te 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St, 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


* AUGUSTA, ME. 
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' Sarsaparilla 
Sense, 


4 
Any sarsaparilla is sarsapa- f 
5 
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rilla. True. So any tea is tea. 
So any flour is flour. But grades 
differ. It's | 
so with sarsaparilla. There are ) 


( 
grades, If 
( 
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You want the best. 


You want the best. 
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you understood sarsaparilla as 
well as you do tea and flour it 
» would be easy to determine. 
But you don’t. How should 


you? When you are going to 


i 


) 

» 

buy a commodity whose value 
» you don’t know, you pick out i 
an old established house to 
trade with, and trust their ex- 
perience and reputation. Do so 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been 


eo oe. 


» 
» 
} when buying sarsaparilla. 
» 


on the market 50 years, Your 

It is 
There 
are many Sarsaparillas — P 
but only one Ayer’s, It f 
cures. 2 
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grandfather used Ayer’s. 
a reputable medicine. 
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se ” A Safe Speedy and Positive Cur 
The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Take 
the place of all liniments tor mild or severe action 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTER: 
an attie. y 
OR FIRING. Pnepeeotble produce scar or blemish: 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfactio: 
ice $1.50 per bottle. Sold by Gr—gaicte, oO. 
e aid, with full direction. 
escriptive circulara, 





sent by ex} h. . 
for its uc. Bend for 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS (0O., Cleveland © 





at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 

cember, 1895. 

EO. E. InoT, Executor of 
will and testament of PHEBE R 
late of Belgrade, in said county, 
having presented his first account 

r of said will for allowance: 
at notice thereof be gi 


Ree augus COUNTY. ..In Probate Court 
e 


the last 


Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be al 
owed. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen. Register. 9* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . In Probate Court, 
in vacation, at Augusta, on Dec. 30th, 
A. D, 1895. : 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of CATHERINE 
J. Noon, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Auguste, 
that all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved. approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 9 


BB. Ww. Whitehouse, 


Attorney at Law, Broker and Dealer in Rea’ 
5 170 Water St., Augusta. Me. 


Estate. 
US. We sell your Pouit Veal 
Fruits and all produce “& high: 
= ri d fei wri 
ces §=an refere: 
See Sack & SONS, 183 Reade St.. N. a 
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Stems of General Helos, 

There was arise on granulated sugar, 
Tuesday, of $1.20 per barrel. 

The house of J. Townsend Burden, at 
5 East 27th street, New York, was 
robbed late Friday night, and $75,000 
worth of valuables were carried off. 

The Travelers’ Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., which held a $5,000 
accident policy on the life of Catherine 
Ging, who was murdered by Henry Hay- 
ward in Minneapolis, will not pay the 
claim. 

Recent investigations of the condition 
of the State capitol at Jackson, Miss., 
have demonstrated the fact that it is in 
an unsafe condition. Experts who have 
examined the building say it is likely to 
collapse at any moment. 

The duel between Billy Johns and 
Les Mitchell occurred at Bere, Ky., 
Tuesday night of last week. Johns 
was killed and Mitchell fatally wounded. 
There has been bad blood between the 
two for some time. 

Rose Algrin of Danbury, Conn., who 
was bitten in the hand by a cat six weeks 

0, died the other morning, from hydro- 
P obia. Nothing could be done to re- 

ieve her terrible sufferings. She hada 
number of convulsions, and all the 
symptons of the terrible disease. 

Christmas, usually a day of peace and 
good will, was a day of blood in several 
of the Southern cities. In St. Louis, 
Mo., in several of the cities of Florida, 
and in other places, there was crime 
and bloodshed from early morning until 
late at night. There were but very few 
arrests. 

A terrific and wide-spread vibration of 
the earth frightened the people of Chica- 
go and the residents of the country for 
50 miles around, at four o’clock Friday 
morning. The commotion was caused 
by the blast of a magazine containing 
2,000 pounds of dynamite, on the drain- 
age canal at Lockport, 30 miles south of 
Chicago. No one was injured. 

Months have passed since the schooner 
J. H. Carey, owned by Foster & Oakes 
of Gloucester, Mass., sailed from that 

rt for the banks on a codfishing trip. 

ince her departure, Aug. 20, nothing 
has been heard from her, and the sad 
conclusion is reach that she was lost in 
one of the heavy storms of the early fall, 
with all hands. She had a crew of 
eleven men on board, all belonging in 
Gloucester. 

Alfred Walker called at the Long 
Island State hospital, Wednesday, to see 
his wife, a patient in the insane ward. 
The couple greeted.each other affection- 
ately, and began conversing. Suddenly 
Walker drew a pistol and shot his wife 
in the temple, inflicting, however, only 
a slight scalp wound. Walker then shot 
himself fatally. The affair caused the 
wildest excitement in the hospital, in 
which are 1,100 inmates. 

There was a terrible panic, Friday 
night, at the Front street theater, Balti- 
more, Md. There was a leak in the gas 
pipe, and some one yelled out ‘Fire! 
Fire!’ when the audience mace a fatal 
rush for the doors, The excitement 
was something terrible, men fighting 
like so many demons in their wild frenzy, 
and women and children being trampled 
to death. Twenty-five were killed out- 








right, and many others were injured. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Next Wednesday, Jan. 8th, the 
large, new hall erected the past season 
by the members of Greene Grange, will 
be dedicated by the State Master and 
other State officers. A feast of good 
things is looked for, as the leading 
workers have many of them signified 
their intention to be present. 


—Ata meeting of Exeter Grange, Ne. 
86, P. of H., held Dec. 28, the following 
officers were elected for 1896: 

Master—Mrs. Lyman Leighton. 

Overseer—Mrs. Alvin Haynes. 

Lecturer—Mrs. Irving Robinson. 

Steward—Mrs. Calvin Buswell. 

Assistant Steward—Miss Agnes Robin- 
son. 

Chaplain— Mrs. Jacob Eastman. 

Treasurer—Mrs. John Brown. 

Secretary—Mrs. Frank Folsom. 

Gate Keeper—Miss Loenza Eastman. 

Ceres—Mrs. Jacob Fernald. 

Pomona—Mrs. Chas. Woodbury. 

Flora—Mrs. Eliza Eastman. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Miss Mary 
Pullen. 

The reports of the Treasurer and Sec- 
retary showed the Grange to be in good 
financial standing, and a class of six 
will soon receive the ist and 2d degrees. 
Our Worthy Master, who makes no pre- 
tentions to being a vocalist, was ap- 
pointed to sing a song at the last meet- 
ing. He followed the instructions of 

orthy State Lecturer, W. W. Stetson, 
and did the best he could, whistling 
“Work for the Night is Coming,” ina 
manner that elicited rousing cheers 
from all parts of the hall. 

Src, EXETER GRANGE. 


—Wallingford is the banner Grange of 
Connecticut, and it was with great 
pleasure that we accepted an invitation 
from State Lecturer Hopson, a member 
thereof, and State Master Bowen to 
spend an evening there. Wallingford 
is a large farming town, with an ex- 
ceptionally good local market, and but 
twelve miles from New Haven. Grange 
sessions are held in Odd Fellows Hall in 
the village, but the members are chiefly 
from the farms, and strange to say, a 
_— majority are young people, Eighty- 
ve were present that night out of a 
total membership of one hundred and 
thirty-five. A pleasing entertainment 
was furnished, and the hours passed 
quickly. It gave us great joy to be able 
to stand and tell of the work accom- 
plished in Maine, of the Grange halls 
and the libraries, the high character of 
the programmes, and the growing ap- 
preciation of the order manifest in so 
many ways. It was no less a pleasure 
to note the live interest in helpful service 
which pervaded everything in connection 
with this branch of the vineyard. Go 
where one may, and the story of fraternal 
relations and refining influences may be 
read, speaking volumes for the good of 
this noble order. Connecticut is full of 
live patrons, and they make their in- 
fluence felt in public as well. as private 
matters. We shall not soon forget the 
evening at Wallingford, or the charming 
home of Bro. Hopson. 


—More and more at the great winter 
meetings held all through New England 
for the advance of agriculture, there may 
be noted what Bro. Whitaker of the New 
England Farmer would call a “Grange 
squint.” Hardly a speaker but recog- 
nizes and emphasizes the worth and in- 
fluence of this order, adding words of 
cheer and encouragement for the future. 


—At the regular meeting of Mt. Etna 
Grange, No. 147, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Master—Lorenzo Thorne. 
Overseer—Nathaniel Wiggin. 
Steward—A. B. Sanborn. 

Assistant Steward—Almon Murch. 
Lecturer—John E. Cartret. 
Chaplain—James M. Sanborn. 
Treasurer—Albion P. Murch. 
Secretary—Mrs. Emma C. Thorne. 
Gate Keeper—Samuel Butterfield. 
Pomona—Mrs. Hannah Sanborn. 
Flora—Mrs. Lucinda Crawford. 
Ceres—Mrs. Frances H. Cartret. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Susan 





Murch. 

North Baldwin. 

—The days for a Grange to success- 
fully carry on general trade seems to 
have passed unless the sharp, keen, ex- 
perienced business man can be found to 
take up and manage the details. Con- 
ditions have materially changed since 
the time when Grange stores knocked 
the high profit theory to pieces and 
established narrow margins. A differ- 
ent state of affairs prevails to-day, and 
only one man in a hundred is fitted to 
make a success in trade whether for the 
Grange or in town. 


—Litchfield Grange has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year, 
viz: 

Master—C. A. Metcalf. 

Overseer—A. P. Otis. 

Lecturer—E. N. Pinkham. 

Steward—E. P. True. 

Assistant Steward—A. E. Googins. 

Pomona—W. M. Cummings. 

Treasurer—Mrs. G. H. Palmer. 

L. A. S.—Mrs. A. P. Otis. 


—Officers for 1896 were chosen by 
Bodwell Grange, Bath, Saturday even- 
ing with the following result: 

Master—Abner C. Johnson. 

Overseer—Thomas A. Pye. 

Steward—Augustus A. Wallace. 

Lecturer—Fred A. Curtis. 

Chaplain—Loring S. Webber. 

Secretary—Henry B. Lowell. 

Treasurer—A ugustus Percy. 

Assistant Steward—C. M. Wallace. 

Gate Keeper—Henry Wallace. 

Organist—Nellie F. Webber. 

L, A. S.—Ella G. Wyman. 

Ceres—Julia C. Johnson, 

Pomona—M. E. Lowell. 

Flora—M. C. Hosmer. 


—Northern Light Grange, No. 6, at 
White’s Corner, at its last regular meet- 
ing elected the following officers: 
Master—S. C, Thompson. 
Overseer—R. L. Clements. 
Lecturer—D. L. Dyer. 

Steward—G, H. York. 

Ass’t Steward—L. D. Littlefield. 
Chaplain—W. D. Thompson. 
Treasurer—David Libby. 
Secretary—Clara G. York. 

Gate Keeper—Sylvester Benson. 
Pomona—Annie B. Clements. 
Flora—Eunice B. Dyer. 

Ceres—Geneva L. Thompson. 

L, A. Steward—Mamie J. Clements. 


—Resolute Grange No. 188, elected of- 
ficers for the year 1896 at their last meet- 
ing, Dec. 28th, as follows: 
Master—Lewis M. Tufts. 
Overseer—George Rollins. 
Secretary—R. P. Walker. 
Steward—Daniel Wilkins. 
Chaplain—Daniel C. Billings. 
Lecturer—Ellen B..Prescott. 

Assistant Steward—Luther S. Rogers. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mary Rogers. 
Gate Keeper—Joseph W. Davis. 
Ceres—Ada L. Tufts. 
Pomona—Jennie Billings. 
Flora—Callie Barton. 

Treasurer—G, C. Barton. 


—Garland Grange has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
Master—M. H. Gerry. 
Overseer—A. J. Flanders. 
Lecturer—R. F. Mayo. 
Steward—D. B. Packard. 
Assistant Steward—Lewis Millett. 
Treasurer—J. L. Rideout. 
Secretary—Flora Merrill. 
Chaplain—A. A. Andrews. 

Gate Keeper—J. P. French. 
Ceres—M.: t Merrill. 
Pomona—Mrs. A. J. Flanders. 


' grades, $40@$80; chunks at $85@$115; 
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REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 


Live Stock Yarps, Dec. 31, 1895. 
AT BRIGHTON. 
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Thompeon, & Hanson. 18 80 25 

5. H. Wardwell, 18 14 

W. A. Gleason, 5 9 
J, G. Fish 1 

W. W. Hall, 6 19 

F. W. Wormwell, 10 15 

E. E. Chapman, 7 40 2 

Libby Bros., 15 200 20 

M. D. Holt, 18 25 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4,211; sheep, 17,896; hogs, 47,- 

073; veals, 737; horses, 361. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 98; sheep, 320; hogs, 
veals, 142; horses, 61. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS TO OLD 

ENGLAND. 

English values on State cattle 1144@ 
12c. dressed weight. Holiday cattle 3c. 
higher. State sheep, 11@1l1\4c. and 
demand moderate. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

Trading in not a very flourishing con- 
dition. Buyers not plenty, and such as 
were on deck were buying in limited 
numbers, and it was well that the sup- 
ply of country beef cattle was light at 
market, it being all that saved a decline 
in the market. Prices range from 2@ 
4\¢c, live weight, very nice cattle selling 
at 5c, live weight. 

At sheep houses business was only 
fair, and a great chance for improve- 
ment. Country lots in small lots of 300 
and less, at 144@38c for old sheep, and 
3@41¢c for lambs. 

Pork packers who have hogs contin- 

ually from the West, are now paying 

Ye advance on best grades, and having 

for the present week 46,890 head, valued 

at 3144@A4c, live weight, and country lots 
at 4!6c, a rise of 4c, dressed weight. 

Market for veal calves in fair shape, 

as sales rule quicker if no higher. They 

are selling within last week’s range. 

General rates at 514@53(c; some lower, 

and some a shade higher. 

Plenty of milch cows find their way to 

market. Speculators were buying ina 

light way, and cows will not set the 

world on fire this week, but sell after a 

fashion at $20@838 for common grades; 

$40@$48 for extra grades; $50@$68 for 
fancy grades. 

Horses rule dull, so say the dealers, 
and they are most interested. We went 
the rounds at the different sale stables 
of the city, and found a quiet trade at 
auction or private sale. Common 


00; 


good drivers at $125@$175; also heavy 
draft at about the same range. 
Live poultry, only one ton on sale at 
9@10e per lb. 

MAINE SALES. 

S. H. Wardwell sold 14 calves, average 
100 lbs., at 54gc. per 1b. In the lot was 
one blind calf, blind from his birth, but 
could take his rations as well as any in 
the lot. Thompson & Hanson sold 75 
sheep and lambs, 5610 lbs., at 314c; 23 
calves, 2650 Ibs., at 53¢c. E. E. Chap- 
man 35 sheep of 2850 Ibs. at 234c; 2 
calves, 270 lbs., at 5!gc. W. W. Hall 
sold 15 calves, 1690 lbs., at 53gc. Libby 
Bros. sold 11 calves, 1150 lbs. at 51¢c. 
The above dealers ali had milch cows 
selling within range of $30@60 per head. 
F. W. Wormwell sold 12 calves of 1550 
Ibs. at 534 ¢. 

REMARES. 

The very last day of the year 1895, and 
during the week we will send the Maine 
Farmer a statement of the Watertown 
and Brighton Live Stock Market for the 
past twelve months, giving all arrivals 
for the year of every kind of live stock, 
how Maine compares with the other New 
England States, the ups and downs of 
the market, giving the great arrivals 
from the Western part of this continent. 
If fat hogs are selling at the present time 
lower than at any time for a number of 
years, we cannot infer that prices will 
continue on so low a basis. Perhaps 
another year the crops of corn in the 
West will not be so enormous, and with 
increased cost of feeding less hogs will 
be raised, with the natural consequence 
of an upward tendency in prices, not 
only on hogs but other live stock. 


LATE DOINGS AT BRIGHTON CHRISTMAS 
DAY. 

It was certainly a bad day to expect 
even any trade. I was going to say I 
pity the man that brings stock to market 
to sell Christmas day, but will not say so 
from the fact that there were some Maine 
dealers at market who we very much re- 
spect and do not want to hurt their sen- 
sitive feelings, but we take it for granted 
that they had other business at Boston 
that required their personal appearance. 
J. 8S. Henry, a Massachusetts drover, had 
quite a number of cattle in the shape of 
new milch cows, which he put upon the 
market and was offering them at a range 
of $25@55 per head. Libby Bros. had a 
few fresh arrivals and some that they 
had left over from previous week, with 
sales from $30@50 per head. P. A. 
Berry was offering cows from $35@45. 
R. Conners gives rates at $35@65. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Dec. 31, 1895. 

The flour market closes a year of pecu- 
liar trade. A year ago prices were about 
where they are to-day—at figures about 
the lowest in the history of the trade. 
It was then thought to be pretty sure 
that on the coming crop of wheat flour 
must improve, and there have been 
several spurts during the vear, but only 
to settle back to low prices again. But 
the wheat crop of 1895 proved to be a 
large one, and the millers have succeed- 
ed in buying it at very low prices. They 
have been grinding this wheat and put- 
ting it out in very large volumes at very 
low prices. The object of the big milling 
concerns has seemed to be to keep their 
mills running as full as possible. This 
they have done and are doing. The re- 
sult is that the trade is getting an un- 
usually great volume of flour at very 
low prices. There does not seem to be 
much chance for improvement in the 
prices of flour so long as the biggest 
milling concerns in the country are con- 
tented to make and sell flour on the 
present market. 

The big crop of corn has forced the 
market down to very low figures. A 
year ago steamer yellow was quoted at 
50@53 yc, against 37c to-day; a most re- 
markable decline. Oats are also lower 
than a year ago, on the big crop. No. 1 
clipped that were quoted at 40'¢@4lc a 
year ago, are to-day quoted at 254%@ 
26 Wye. 

Hay is firmer than a year ago, on a 
shorter crop. Good to choice hay a 
year ago was quoted at $15@15 50, while 
to-day it is quoted at $19@$19 50. 








Flora—Mrs. F. S. Batchelder. 


$12@12 50, is now quoted at $16 50@17. 

Beef is selling at about the same 
figures as a year ago—at 7's @8c for the 
best whole sides. Muttons and lambs 
were very low a year ago, from a full 
supply, and the same is true to-day. 
Muttons were then quoted at 6c, the 
same as to-day. Lambs were then 
quoted at 6144@7\¢c, while to-day they 
are quoted at T@8ie for good to best 
in both instances. 

In the provision markets, pork is a 
great deal lower thana year ago. Barrel 
pork that was quoted a year ago at $15@ 
$15.50 is to-day quoted at $12.25. But 
some improvement is already being 
noted in the trade. Fresh ribs that were 
selling a year ago at 814c, have just been 
marked up to 7}gc. 

Butter is lower than a year ago. Best 
creameries are to-day quoted at 23'4@- 
24'4c. for round lots, while a year ago 
the same grades were quoted at 2514@- 


261gc. Cheese is also lower than a year 
ago. Atthat time choice nothern and 


twins were quoted at 11'4g@1z'¢c, while 
to-day they are worth 16@10%. 

The egg market was firmer yesterday, 
and sales of fresh Western were more 
readily made at 22 cents. A few special 
marks sold at 23 cents. Several con- 
signments were held by order of Western 
shippers at 25 cents, as that price was 
expected to be realized inafew Gays, 
owing to the colder weather in the West. 

Potatoes:—Prices continue low with 
large supplies. Best Eastern hebrons 
slow at 33@35c per bush, and other 
grades at 25@35c. allin carload lots. 

Apples.—Moderate demand and prices 
are steady. We quote: No 1 Baldwins, 
$3@3 25; No. 2 Baldwins, $2 50@2 75; 
Greenings, $2@2 25; mixed Western, 
$1 50@2; Tolman, $3@3 50; King, $3@4 
per bbl. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 1. 
APPLES—$2.00@$2.50 per bbl. 
Brans—Pea beans $1 25@1 40; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 75@1 90. 

ButTTrER—Ball butter 18@20c. Cream- 
ery 23@25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 25c. per dozen. 

FLour—St. Louis $4,00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 75@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c; 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $9@10; pressed $12@15. 

StRAw—$5 50@$6.00 

HipEs AND SkiIns—Cow hides. 6c, 
@ic; ox hides, 2'%c; bulls and stags, 
lige. 

Lime AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 634@7c; in tins, 9@ 
10c; pure compound lard, 6@6 ‘4c. 

MEAat—Corn 50c; rye 75@s80c. 

SHoRTs—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.: 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14'¢c; fowls, 
10@12c., spring chickens, 12@14c; tur- 
keys, 18c.; veals, 6@7c; round hog, 
5c.; spring lamb, 6'4@7c. 

PrRopucE—Potatoes, 35c. per bushel; 
cabbages, Ic. per lb.; beets, 50c. bushel; 
turnips, 40c. per bush. 








PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 1. 

AppLEs—Choice per bbl., $3 00@ 3 50; 
fair to good, $2 25@2 50; Baldwins, 
choice, $2 75@3 00; evaporated, 8@9c. 
per Ib. 

BuTTER—22@23c. for choice family; 
creamery, 25@27c. 
Breans—Pea, $1 55@1 60; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 75@1 80. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory. 
12@1244c; N. Y. Factory, 12@12'¢c. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 90@$3 10; Spring 
X and XX,$400@4 25; Roller Michigan, 
$3 a 85; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$3 75@3 85. 
Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 46c; 
32¢; cotton seed, car 
$22 00; cotton seed, bag lots, 
sacked bran, car lots, $14 15 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 17 00; 
middlings, car lots, $1600@17 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $17@$19 00. 
LarRp—Per tierce, 64gc per lb.; 
tub, —; pail, 744@B8ec. 
PotTaToEs—40@45c; 
PROvVIsIONS—Fowl, 10@12c.; spring 
chickens, 14@16c.; turkeys, 16@18c.; 
eggs, 25@28c; extra beef, $10 00; pork 
backs, $13 25; clear, $13 25: hams, 
10c; covered, 10'¢c. 


per 


sweet, $5 00. 





BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


. WEDNESDAY, Jan. 1. 
AppPpLEs—Choice strung, 4@5c r 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. ox ie 
BEANs— Yellow eyes, $1 50@$1 60 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1._75@$2 00. 
ButrER—Best, 20@22c per Ib.; fair to 
good, 17@18c. 
Eees—Fresh laid, 27@28c per doz. 
CHEESE--Best factory, per Ib., (new) 
10@1l1c; best dairy, per Ib., (new) 10c. 
Provistons—Pork, country clear 10c.; 
Western, 10c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
GrarIn—Oats, prime country, 35c. 
Hay—Best loose, $7 00@9 00. 
Corn—50c; meal, 47c. 
PoTATOES—35@40c per bush. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Cuicaeo, Dec. 31. 

Cattle—Receipts 5,000; choice steady, 
others weak; common to extra steers at 
$3 20@4 75; stockers and feeders, $2 40 
@3 50; cows and bulls at $1 50@3 50; 
calves at $250@6 25; Texans, $3 00@3 15. 
Hogs—Receipts, 26,000; easy and 
@ic lower; heavy packing and shipping 
lots at $3 34@3 67'g; common to choice 
mixed at $3 40@3 67!¢; choice assorted 
at $3 60@3 70; light, $3 40@3 70; pigs at 
$2 60@3 60. 

Sheep—Receipts, 11,000; strong; in- 
ferior to choice at $2 00@3 50; lambs at 
$3 25@4 65. 





The Wool Market. 
At the beginning of the year wool was 
down to about the lowest point, claimed 
to result from the loss of the tariff. To- 
day the feeling is remarkably strong, 
the belief being that there is no possi- 
bility that wool can go lower, while, fol- 
lowing the ition of the markets 
ab , an advance in price is due. In- 
deed, the London wool market is to-day 
from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. stronger 
than it wasa year ago. Then there is 
the feature of the proposed restoration 
of the former llc a pound duty on wool. 
If such a duty should be imposed the 
market would be sure to go to stronger 
prices. The stock in Boston is supposed 
to be 44,681,000 Ibs. of domestic and 11,- 
808,000 lbs. foreign, a total of 56,480,000 
lbs. The supply of foreign wool in this 
country at the present time is estimated 
to be about 31,590,000 Ibs. ; last year, 32,- 
654,500 Ilbs.; beginning of 1894, 23,572,- 
500 Ibs. It is pretty certain that the 
sales of wool have been considerably 
r—in domestic wool even—than in 
1894, while it is admitted on all sides 
that the flocks of sheep were not nearly 


: Shaw will still remain as the manager 


The Insane Hospital. 

The annual report of the officers of this 
institution has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernor and Council. 

The report of Superintendent Sanborn 
regards the past year as one especially 
successful. There have been nv epi- 
demics, or serious casualties of any 
nature. He regards the year as a phe- 
nomenal one in absence of sickness, and 
in the mental restoration of patients. 
Of those who have recovered, only a few 
have suffered relapse, and been com- 
pelled to return to the institution. The 
number of patients discharged during 
1895 exceeds by 11 the largest of any 
year since 1840, the opening of the hos- 
pital. The percentage of recovery, 
based upon the pumber treated, and 
also the number admitted, is larger, 
with one or two exceptions, than that of 
any former year. 

At the beginning of the year, Dec. 1, 
1894, there were resident at the hospital 
680 patients, of which 366 were men, 314 
women. Since then, 274 have been ad- 
mitted (148 men and 126 women) making 
the whole number under treatment 954. 
Of these there have been discharged 248, 
(141 men and 107 women), leaving at 
the close of the year 706 patients (373 
men, 333 women). 

The per cent. of recoveries for the 
year, based upon the number under 
treatment, has increased somewhat, being 
9.95 against 8.79 for the preceding year. 
The per cent. of recoveries based upon 
the number of admissions has been 31.02 
against 29.57 for the previous year. 

The mortuary record shows that only 
65 have died (88 men, 27 women.) The 
percentage of deaths for this year with 
the exception of a very few, has been 
the smallest since the institution com- 
menced. 

One patient was admitted the 16th 
time and 23 the second time. Forty-five 
of those admitted were Catholics; 221 
Protestants. Two hundred and fourteen 
were born in Maine and the remainder 
in other states and territories. The daily 
average number of patients was 648, five 
in excess of any previous year. 

Among the assigned causes for in- 
sanity nine were made insane from 
alcholism, less than for many years. 
Twenty-three became insane from do- 
mestic affliction; four, disappointed 
affection; thirteen, heredity; six, nar- 
cotism; seven, religious excitement; 
twenty-one, self-abuse, which is more 
than from any other cause. 

The condition of sanitary arrangement 
and its better understanding, and ab- 
sence of any epidemic is responsible for 
this excellent showing. 

The patients have been supported in 
the following manner: Forty-seven by 
their own means; 84 entirely by the 
State; 575 received State aid of $1.50 a 
week, towns and individuals paying the 
balance. 





Endorsed too many Notes. 

A great sensation was caused in Bangor, 
Thursday, by the announcement that 
Elias W. Shaw of Newport, one of the 
heretofore wealthy men of eastern Maine 
and a prominent figure in manufacturing 
and business interests of that part of the 
State, had filed a voluntary petition in 
insolvency at the Penobscot county pro- 
bate court. 

The liabilities are said to be about 
$250,000, while the assets, though un- 
certain, are declared to be very meagre. 

The recent failure of the Shaw & 
Morse Lumber Company of Island Falls, 
of which Mr. Shaw’s son, Walter K., 
was one of the partners, was the cause 
of this step. At that time it was inti- 
mated that the elder Shaw was impli- 
cated, though to what extent was not 
known. 

The cause of his failure is said to be 
his unwise indorsement of paper for per- 
sons in whom he was interested. 

Among the assets which will be turned 
over to Mr. Shaw’s creditors is some 


the Northwest, as well as Mr. Shaw’s 
interest in the valuable plant of the East 
Pond Manufacturing Company of New 
port. The )atter company owns the 
woolen mill at Newport, which has been 
doing a fine and profitable business for 
some time. Mr. Shaw has been presi- 
dent of the company and manager of the 
mill and its finances, and he has made it 
the valuable property which it is. 

It is proposed to made an assignment 
of the mill and have a receiver appointed 
to care for the East Pond woolen plant 
for the assignees. In that event, Mr. 


of the mill. 

Other persons prominent in the State 
are mentioned. as companions in misfor- 
tune along with Mr. Shaw, and all of 
them are said to have indorsed enough 
worthless paper to render them practi- 
cally penniless. These men have not yet 
filed petitions in insolvency, but it is 
understood that they will be obliged to 
do so at an early date. 

Mr. Shaw has been engaged in numer- 
ous enterprises. He is 74 yearsof age’ 
He has been widely known as a shrewd 
man. 

E. M. Hersey of Bangor was endorser 
of the Shaw & Morse Lumber Company 
paper, with Elisha Shaw, as second in- 
dorser. Mr. Hersey is said to be on paper 
for $100,000. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
New York, Dec. 31. 





New 4’s reg., 109 
New 4’s coup., 110', 
United States 2’s reg., 96 
Central Pacific 1sts, 100 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 11444 
Erie 2ds, 66 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 693 
Oregon Nav. Ists, 104 
Kansas Pacific Ists i 


Northern Pacific cons, 5s, 








PAIN- 
KILLER 


Family Medicine of the Age. 


Taken Internally, It Cures 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, and Pain in the 
Stomach, Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, 
Coughs, &c., &c. 

Used Externally, It Cures 
Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Sprains, 
Toothache, Pain in the Face, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Frosted Feet. 


No article ever attained to snch 

po alarity.—Salem Observer. unbonnted 
n article of great merit and virtue.—Ciaa, 
Nonpareil. 

We can bear testimony vo the efficacy of the 
Pain-Killer. We have seen its magic effects in 
soothing the severest pain, and know it to be @ 
good article.—Cincinna i Dispatch. 

A speedy cure for pain—no family should be 
Without it.—Montrea!l Transcrip’. 

Nothing has yet gurpecte the Pain-Killer, 
which is the most valuable family medicine now 

use.— Tern. Organ. 

It has real merit; as a means of removing pain, 

© medicine has acquired # reputation equal to 

Davis’ Pain-Killer.—Newport (4Ky.) Daily 


Neves. 

It is really a valuable medicine—it is used by 
many Physicians.— ‘on Traveller. 

Beware of imitations, buy on 








Straw that was selling a year ago at 


as large at shearing time as a year ago. 


property in Dakota and other sections of | F 


How old are you 


If between the ages of eighteen and thirty, you are in the 
most dangerous period for the contraction of Consumption. 
No one can tell why, but it is a fact that over 75% of 
those contracting this dread disease are in the twenties, 
Watch yourself closely, and on the first appearance of a 
cough, shortness of breath or loss of flesh, begin taking 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, 


the pleasant Food-Medicine. It will stop the cough, and so 
thoroughly tone you up that the disease germs will be 
forced to vacate. This Emulsion increases the appetite, 
and furnishes food that builds up new sound flesh. 
50c. and $1.00. 

Angier Chemical Co., 


Irvington St., Boston 
















Sold everywhere. 
te We are giving away 
iittle books filled with facts. 
Send two-cent stamp. 












IF YOU ARE TO BUY AN 
BvAPrPoRATOR 


Of course you will select the one that excels all 
others, which is the 


WILLIAMS. 


Syrup and Sugar made on it scored the most 
points at the World’s Fair. The Williams Evap- & 
orator took only Medal and Diploma awarded to 
American Evaporators. 


SYRUP AND SUGAR MADE ON THE WILLIAMS TOOK 
First Premium and Grand Sweepstakes at Vermont Sugar Makers’ Association, | 895, 


and at State and County Fairs too numerous to mention. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Alarried. 


In Aubarn, Dec, 24, Geo. O. Stetson to Miss 
Annie M. Libby. both of Auburn. 

In Belfast, Dec. 19, Herbert M. Stevens to 
Miss Mary A. Mathews; Dec. 23, William B. 
Wadsworth to Miss Ellen C. M. Jones. all of 
Belfast ;Dec. 24, Freman A. Cross of Waldo, 
to Miss Birdie L. Kennedy of Knox. 

In Boothbay, Dec. 24, Jeremiah 5. Pinkham 
of Bath to Miss Lucy Linwood Campbell. 

In Bath, Dec. 24, Chas De Wolfe, Jr., to Miss 
Selina Jane McDonald both of Bath. 

In Brooks, Dec 20, Percy Crosby of Unity 
to Miss Belle Gordon of Thorndike. 














In Bangor, Dec. 25, Walter A. Fawcett of 
Bangor, to Miss Agnes J. Stearns of New 
Brunswick. 


In Bremen, Dec. 25, J. E. Hardy of Lynn, 
Mass., to Miss Mattie M. Trowant of Bremen. 

In Bluehill, Nov. 27, John E. Webster to 
Miss Mabel Cushing; Dec. 17, Edward Nor- 
ton to Mrs. Annie T Roberson, all of Bluehill. 
In Bethel, Dec. 4, Alphonso Bartlett of Beth- 
el, to Miss Ella Power of Newry; Dec. 17, Wal- 
ter Beckler to Miss Dora Getchell, both of 
Albany. 

In Benton, Dec. 23, John F. Pulsifer to Mrs. 
Isabel Brown, 

In Calais, Dec. 18, Frank Huntington to 
Miss Lizzie Tucker; William Core to Miss 
Glen Alien, all of Calais. 

In Cambridge, Dec. 22, George Badger of 
Harmony to Miss Plumy M. Reed of Welling 
O1 


a. 
In Corinna, Dec. 20, Willis Gordon of St. 
Albans, to Mrs. Nettie E. Mellows of Corinna. 
In Denver, Col., Nov. 9, C. E. Maddocks, 
formerly of Pittsfield, Me., to Miss Lizzie 
Jones, both of Denver. 


=, COLDS. ASTHMA. 
oe HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular SizeS 35: ¢éa7S¢ 





The Sawyer Murder Case. 
After continuing ever since our las 
issue, the J. Augustus Sawyer murde 


In Eastport, Dec. 16, Horace Dore to Miss | eas ig . Sains — 
Kate Cameron Cassin, both of Eastport; Dec. agg ap estore the manisipal cous 
24. Szlvanus Badler to Miss Ada M. Scott. in this city, came to an abrupt termine 

n Ellsworth, Dec. 24, Dr. John F. Manning | ,; a _ ’ 
to Miss Maude Saunders, daughter of Hon. H.| tion, Tue sday morning. _ When the 
5 Seanders. sane 4 Eosowerth court opened that morning, County 
n Fort Fairtield, Dec. 18, Walter Thomas ) > Heselton arose ; ; ened 
of Caribou to Miss Ida M. Estes of Fort Attorney Heselton arose and addressed 


the court as follows: 

**May it please the court: 

“After mature deliberation, I shall 
not, as the representative of the county 
in this case, urge your honor to hold the 
respondents for the grand jury, It 
perhaps unuecessary for me to state mj 


Fairfield. 
In Fryeburg, Dec. 11, Ernest E. Harriman 
of Lovell to Miss Mary D. Grover of Conway, 


In Farmington, Dec. 16, Horace G. Jennings 
to Miss Nellie G. Voter, both of Farmington. 
In Gardiner, Dec, 25, George B. Henderson 
to Miss Ida May Hénderson 
In Gorham, Dec. 25, Frank Marston Hall to 


= Viola Gertrude Ridlon, both of Gorham. | reasons for this at the present time 

n Kittery, Dec. 12, Leonard P. Junkins of | However, I will say that the government 

York to Mrs. Elizabeth Hill. has not onee fit, on account of the violent 
In Lineolnville, Dec. 14, Ernest W. Moody ms aon aX, Cas A 

tO Miss May E. Tower, both of Lincolnville; abuse of one very important witness, to 

Dec. 24, Wm. J. Thayer of Rockport to Miss put him on the st and: but, I wish to say 
die f . rille 

Addie F Rankin of Lincolnville. here that he has from the start, had the 


In Lisbon Falls, Dec. 24, Charles W. Buck 


ley to Mrs. Addie H. Colby, both of Lisbon fullest sanction of my predecessor and 


alls. ‘ j . : ’ . myself and we know he has rendered 
M Tr, Seem to Miss Clara} gisinterested and very valuable aid to 
In Lower Andover, Dec. 17, Charles A. Long | the government. 


“The defence has sought in every way 


of Centerville, N. B. to Miss Eftie Ervin of 
B to force us to disclose his, as well as the 


Lower Andover, N. B. 
In Memphis, Cenn., Luther M. 


Dec. 17, 











Mendenhall of Memphis to Miss Maggie M. | other ro rage —— = _ 
Joe of Belfast, Me. have. This, as the counsel stated in his 

In Newport, Dec. 12, Geo, E. Rowe of New-| onening. is never done by the defence at 
port to Mrs. Jennie E. Higins of Palmyra I ~~ Spagelete - 

In Norway, Dec. 14, George Albert Wil- | 4 preliminary hearing, much less by the 
liams of Norway to Miss Inis Snow of Turner; | government, and this we have not done 
ay Sy ty to Miss Minnie L. Ack-| Rather than do it, and thus put the de- 

in Pittstield, Dec. 17, Thomas F. Reilley to | fence in complete possession of al! the 


Miss Maud G. Atkinson, both of Pittsfield. 

In Pittston, Harry E. Bradstreet to Miss 
Cora_B. Brown. 

In Porter, Dec. 7, Percy C. Stanley to Miss 
Hattie M. French, both of Porter. 
In Richmond, Dec. 25, Maurice R. McLellan 
of Boothbay Harbor to Miss May Gertrude 
Lewis of Boothbay. , a 
In Randolph, Geo. A. Weeks to Miss Sarah 
B. Hatch. ? 
In Surry, Dec. 15, Eugene M. Blaisdell to 
Miss Laura E. Brawn, both of Surry. - 
In Saco, Dec. 10, Norris 8. Ham to Miss Eliza 
E. Allen. ; . 
In Searsport, Dec. 21, Nahum M. Nickerson 
of Belfast to Miss Catherine Gahagan of 


government’s case, I would much prefer 
the discharge of the respondents here 
for as I stated in my opening, the rea 
sons of this procedure by complaint and 
warrant, instead of awaiting the action 
of the grand jury in April, was to secure 
the detention of J. A. Thompson, and to 
assure us that he would be where we 
could lay hands upon him in case of 
need, and it was the sole purpose of the 
government to show simply so much of 
its evidence against these respondents 


~~ Dee 08. W. Hot as would show probable cause, and 
n Skowhegan c. 25, George . Hobart tn “a hom 4 
to Miss Senate M. Palmer, both of Cornville. which the public has full possession of. 


“Now, believing that J. A. Thompso 
will recognize the fact that escape is im- 
pessible, and expecting to fully and con 
pletely investigate the case in the grané 
jury at its next session, I wish to sa 
that [ am now prepared to ask the court 
to discharge the prisoners, and thu 
relieve you of any embarrassment thal 
there might be in urging their detention 
“The public may rest assured that 00 
effort will be spared for the discover 
and punishment of the murderer & 
murderers of Augustus Sawyer.” 


In Tremont, Dec.. 17, Alton A. Pomroy to 

Miss Cretia 8. Bartlett, both of Tremont. : 

In Tenant’s Harbor, Dec. 24, Aaron W. 

Mont, editor and propreater of the Traveller, 

to Miss Hattie A. McNeil, both of St. George, 

Tentant’s Harbor. 

In Upper Andover, Dec. 17, John Bedell to 

Mrs. Sanford Murphy. = ‘ 

In Vinalhaven, Dec. 21, Parker W. Wads 

worth of Camden to Miss Lucy L. Sweirs of 

Vinalhaven. ‘ 

In Waterville, Dec. 24, Henry Vaughn to 

Miss Elsie Allen, both of Waterville. 

In West Minot, Dec. 8, Wilson H. Conant of 

Buckfield to Miss Etta A. Rowe of Minot. 

In Waldoboro, Dec. 25, Wm. Edgar Schwartz 

to Miss Sadie J. White, both of Waldoboro. | 

In West Pembroke, Dec. 11, Thomas Robin At the conclusion of the argument 

oon of Pembroke to Mrs. Almira E. Walker of | Judge Andrews, without the slightes 
illtown. a. ’ . = 

Min Woolwich, Dec. 25, Thos. E. Hagan of | hesitation, granted the prisoners a fu 

Bath to Mrs. Margery E. Bailey of Woolwich. discharge. 

In York, Dec. 18, Fred Moore to Miss Carrie} go that Edgar and J. Albert Thomps? 








a See ;}marched out of the court room, fr 
’ men, amid the applause of the mult 

Died. tude. This result had been anticipate 

— , by the majority of those who b# 


listened to or read the evidence in ‘h# 


In this city, Dec. 29, Miss Eva M. Radcliff, | ©#5® 

aged 15 years. 
In this city, Dec. 27, Freeman C. Peva, | Brunswick Locals 

member of the First Me. Cavalry. } A . 
In this city, Dec. 25, Mrs. A. L. Gilman,| Joseph Drinkwater, a well know 


aged 34 years. le 
In Andover, Dec. 11, Mrs. Mabel, wife of 


Charles Dresser, aged 22 years. 


| citizen of Topsham, committed sui 
|by hanging himself with a trace chai 


In Auburn, Dec. 26, Mrs. Cordelia Tukey. |. . oe 
sister of Samuel and the late William 5. | '@ his shed, Monday forenoon. [lis # 
Jenkins, aged 72 years, 11 months. | was 76 years. He wasa native of We 

Topsba® 


_In Andover, Mass., Dec. 13, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Edmunds, formerly of Belfast, Me., aged 
about 70 years. 


ster, Me., but had resided in . 
many years, and carried on the tann!% 
' In Addigen, Dee 11, yea. Holmes Coftin; | business in this village for the pP® 
ec. 15, Mrs. Josiah Steele, aged 85 years forty yeais. No cause can be ass gnee 

ac. 20, es M. Banks, ¢ JI 3 de , 
in Goltags. Des. 20, Frances M Hanks. aged for the rash act, as he has always be® 


53 years; Dec. 21, Miss Jane 8. Bird, aged 75 ‘ . 
years, 7 months; Dec. 22, Mrs. Mary B. Pierce, | a cheerful and social man, and in pr 


aged 91 years. sil rous ci es. He leaves a will 
In Bath, Dec. 25, Charles A., son of William porous chroumetance Tied 

P. and Margaret R. Dodge, aged 1 year; Dec.| #0 several sons and daughters.—' " 

22, Mrs. Martha W. Smith, widow of the late| in Portland, Sunday last, Mrs. Hart 


Warren Smith, aged 73 years: Dec. 22, Grace 
Lenora Stinson, daughter of Edwin 8. and 
Christena 8. Stinson,aged 9 years, 11 months; 
Dec. 26, Mrs. Frances A. Emery, aged 74 
years, 8 months. 


Jane, aged 73 years, wife of Franklis 
S. Littlefield. She was a daughter © 
the late Wm. N. Hall of this town, 
her remains were brought here [or i 


ili, c. 17, Mrs. Margaret P. : ke . . 
wy," ry years, 11 months ; Dec. 15,| terment in Tine Grove cemetery, she 
Miss Marie Halverson, aged 29 years, 4|dav.—Several burglaries and mut . 
months. thieving have been going on here ™ 


In Bangor, Dec. 26, Joseph A.. son or John nd 
H. and Catherine Connors; Dec. 24, Mrs. 


Annie, wife of Thomas White; Dec. 27, D. M. 


A white man 4 


some months past. 
P and are 


two negroes have been detected, i 
nuw in Portland jail, awaiting trie 
lhe thermometer stood at 55°, Tues’ 


Susan Freese, widow of the late Isaac H . iate i 

Freese, aged 75 years; Dec. 23. Rosner C.| morning. One year ago at that ca 

Boyd, ag 66 years, 6 months; Dec. 21, ( 

Percy Farnham Couette. aged 19 years, 11 was 60° lower. 

months. 3 5 ——— ; set 
In Bismarck, N. D., Dec. 2, Willard B. Wat The State finances were never in bette 

son, formerly of Hancock, Me., son of the late fl 7 ir 1x6 

Rev. R. Y. Watson. te condition. No appropriation for . 

anita Dec. 12, Mrs. William Monk, has been overdrawn and the State tr 
In Boothbay, Dec. 16, Charles H. Lewis, | urer will have Jan. 1, 1896, a balanet 


aged 69 years 


In Cherryfield, Dec Gov. Cleaves expr 


over $290,000. - 
xcellent fina? 


18, Miss Irene, daugh 





ter of E. K. hedges aged 1 yours. De much ye meaner ya the e 
n Deering, | Morrill’s Corner, Dec. 21, dition of the State. 
William H. H. Bodge, aged 42 years, 1 month eal cos 
In Denmark, Dec. 15, Mrs. Eliza, wife of avis 


We have received from Hall L. D 
the well known Portland stationer, 
neat and plain calendar for the ye" upe 


Alonzo Wentworth, aged 42 years. 


ri Dec. 24, Mrs. be 
of Wm. H. Smal 
In East 


‘Sarah, wife 


It aged 81 years, 9 months. 











the 
pass, by, “panne, Bran “Sola ‘Sractwherm 





c. 24,Mrs. Cora B., wife of 


James i Misines 35 ; Dec. 20, 
Margaret Hogan, Ses F ° which we have entered. 
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~The meeting of the Ohio hortict 
society settled down on the conc 
that Grimes Golden is the best all 
winter apple. That may do for Ohi 
will hardly answer for Maine. 


The Dominion government is ma 
a plan for the opening of an export 
with the mother country in d 
meats. The plan is for the gover 
to purchase cattle and sheep at Mo 
and dress and ship them under the: 
vision of the commissioner of ag 
ture. The business is to be unde 
ernment management throughout. 





The Keiffer pear has been mu 
for discussion of merits at the ho: 
tural meetings this winter. The cc 
sus of testimony is, to put it short, 
“it is not fit to eat.” This is espe 
emphatic where grown in the sho 
sons of the north. Maine pear gr 
may as well let it alone. It is good 


for canning. 





Sedgwick Grange, in Hancock cc 
is a successful example of coéperat 
trade in spite of the recent disa: 
collapse reported from the Wester: 
of the State. This Grange has fo 
eral years run a store for the ben 
its members and the people in gene 
that community. Some years their 
has amounted to-$25,000. Three o1 
years ago, having more goods truste 
than was thought advisable, it w: 
cided to adopt the cash down sy 
To the surprise of all, and to the « 
of that community, the business dr¢ 
off in consequence of the change, 
about $2,000 a year. 





ECONOMICAL FEEDING. 


A correspondent of the Country 
tleman, in writing of the award 
Guernsey stock at the late Ma 
Square (New York city) stock show 
the following to say in regard t 
prize laid on one of the animals: 


“This calf carried a great big pai 
(athing greatly in her favor as a fi 


dairy animal), showing that she w 
this early age developing a big, st 
machinery there for converting a} 


coarse fodder of the 
desirable 


farm intoa 
and valuable product; 
while this great big paunch on ; 
makes her look out of shape and o 
proportion, and anything but hands 
itis the very strongest argumer 
favor of dairy qualities.” 

And further he says: “If a cow 
be an economical dairy matron she | 
have great capacity for digesting co 
cheap fodder, not high-priced cor 
trated grain.”’ 

Here is a great truth in a nuts 
and of special value to the dairy far 
Whose object is the net money he 
Secure out of his dairy business. 
object is to turn his farm products 
money through the work of his c 
In pursuit of this object, espec 
through Jersey stock, there has | 
altogether too much running after 
methods and the fads of fanciers 
speculators ~following the craze for 
Points, delicate finish, beauty. In 
too Many cases these points are 
chief characteristics secured. In + 
+g taken to the farm for 
stand business, they fail to r 
ae in the case, and are 
, be the reliance for money n 
> that is needed. 
oe contrary, such an animal 
& strong ch the paragraph quoted, v 
ity ta rangy frame work, a v 
Me ena ~ ened by alife in the o 
ers that a nage and digestive p 
ihe pester take the coarse fodder 
strength ®sand the farm and build 
tee the Some endurance, will be fo 
the dairy ore valuable for a reliance 
and — Rn is just these characteris 
Made the n: of bringing up that 
strong Perey State Jerseys the gr 
ny “ones, healthy, profitable fz 

th They have b 
business, 
station . uch cows as our experim 

ought of Turner farmers | 
gen fifty pounds of mil 
amount of Storage room for a la 

brought ob fodder. They were 
wit eae barn parlors, nor codd 
have the at owls bo 
fodders ae er totake of the coa 
1¢ farm and turn them i 


autumn 
day, 


ny Product. 

vUs 

oF tM meta i 
ll ming here in Maine :z 
bs the oe the East What is wan’ 
ed — cow that will convert | 
Pope inn cheaply produced fod 
the milk without extreme feed! 
Profitabie costly and therefore 1 
Porth tn erain foods. This is a mat 
Reriens ne about. From our o 
CNVinced, ‘0 this work we have beco: 
Rot th. tally heavy grain feeding 
dairy atc. Protitable course with t 
othe com ®r. What is wanted is to s 
eanily | ® the most possible of t 


Price abo uced crops of the farm a 
. ve their cost, This does r 


. mited 
Pendenc Brain feed, and a ch’ 
on the hay and other ches 





